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Announcing 


A Mid-Year Model 


Combining the Best from 
257 Show Models 

































This is to tell you how factory 
efficiency has cut 10,000 costs 
on the Mitchell car: 


How we build it for half what 
it would have cost, even in 1910. 


How we build it for 20 per 
cent less than other factories can 
build it now. 


And how, by those savings, 
we give you 26 extras which 
you don’t find in other cars. 


In 1903—when Mitchell cars were 
first built—we brought John W. Bate 
to Racine. He was even then the 
greatest expert in factory efficiency 


John W. Bate Saves 20% © 


And Thus Gives You 26 Extra Features 


Also 256 steel stampings, tough and 
stanch. 

He has invested $5,000,000 so fine 
cars could be built here for less than 
anywhere else. No other factory 
which builds cars of this class can 
compare with it. 


Not One Cent Wasted 


Some motor car makers buy all 
their parts. Most makers buy the 
larger share. But 98 per cent of this 
Mitchell car is built in this model 
plant. Thus we save under others 
from 20 to 40 per cent. 

Part of this saving is shown in our 
price. No other high-grade Six of 
the Mitchell size sells at the Mitchell 





Thus the New Mitchell combines 
all the best things brought out-at the 
New York show. Its lines and its 
luxuries—its new ideas in equipment 
—are the finest shown. 

All this in addition to the 26 unique 
features which other cars don’t offer. 


Where Mitchell is First 


In ease of riding the Mitchell car 
stands first. Any Mitchell dealer can 
prove that in five minutes. No other 
car in the world contains the Bate 
cantilever springs. 5 

The Mitchell rides the roughest 
road as a boat rides waves. This 
comfort will astound you. 

The Mitchell stands first as regards 
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He equipped it with 2092 labor-saving 
machines—the most efficient ma- 
chines that are known in this industry. 


He has eliminated from the Mitchell 
almost every casting. In place of 
them he uses 184 drop forgings, 
which are three times as strong. 





Racine, Wi 


This model was completed after the 
New York Show. There our experts 
and designers examined 257 new 
models. And they picked out the best 
of the new styles in all of them—from 
ours and from others—in body design 
and equipment. 
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this new model now. If you don’t 
know him, ask us for his name. 





Six cylinders—high-power, high- 
speed motor—127-inch wheelbase. 
Anti-skid tires on rear. Complete 
modern equipment, including motor- 
driven tire pump. 


$1 32 F. O. B. Racine for 5- 
Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster. 7-Passen- 


ger Body $35 Extra. New Mitchell 
Eight, $1450 f. o. b. Racine. 
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FARMING WITH TRACTORS 


The feeding of surplus horses on a 
big 860-acre farm in southeastern lowa 
cost James Brockway, of Louisa coun- 
ty, several hundred dollars a year. In 


order to get thru with his spring work, | 


he had to keep from twelve to sixteen 
more horses than he really needed dur- 


jng the rest of the year. He either had | 


to keep them thruout the year, or go 
out and buy horses during the rush 
seasons. 
jsfactory, so he usually carried along 
as many as he would need in the busy 
times. During the last five years, the 
problem has been solved by the use of 


tractors, Which now do most of the 
heavy work. 
Mr. Brockway has used both the 


heavy and the light trac- 


The latter plan was not sat- | 


| at one time. Instead of plowing thirty 
|} acres a day, the small tractor makes a 
| record of ten acres. For the quarter- 
section farm, or anything under a sec- 
tion, Mr. Brockway believes the small 
| tractor will be preferable to a large 
| one. The heavy tractors represent an 
investment of more than $2,000, and if 
they are to pay, enough work must be 
provided to keep them busy. The in- 
terest alone is no small item, and un- 
less considerable custom work is done, 
the overhead expense for the big trac- 
tor on the small farm would overbal- 
ance any saving in getting the work 
done. 

Mr. Brockway says a man must be 
more or less of a mechanic to operate 





tors, and on his large 
farm he would not try to 





get al without either. 
His experience traces 
to five years ago, 
n he first bought one 
of the large types. While 
he is not using the orig- 
jnal tractor, which soon 
wore out, he now has a 
Jarge one, and also a 
small outfit for doing 
work for which the heavy 
one is not adapted. 
Experience with the 
first purchase was far 
from satisfactory. That 
tractor, he says, might 
have been adapted for 
certain kinds of work, 
but it had no place on 


the farm. The gears and 
the working parts had ho 
protection from the dust 
and the dirt which the oil collected. 
ogee in the summer, when the 
§0ll Was 


blinding cloud of dust. This grit that 
accumulated in the gears caused so 
nuch wear and tear that the period of | 
usefulness of the tractor was limited to | 


two years. In fact, he had to discard 
it before the second year’s work was 
done, and finish up with horses. 

When Mr. Brockway bought his sec- 
ond big tractor, he tried to get one 
which would not be subject to so much 
wear and tear from the dirt. This trac- 
tor has its engine and gears protected 
by a hood which is dirt-proof. The 
fears while working are bathed in oil, 
and in two years he says there has 
been practically no depreciation. Re- 
pairs during this period have cost but 
little, and if he were to exchange it for 
a new tractor of the same make, he 
says he would think twice before of- 
fering a $50 premium in favor of a new 
Machine. Before buying it, Mr. Brock- 


way made more of an investigation of | 


tractors than he did the first time. He 
found one which had been in use on a 
farm for six years, and it was in better 
shape than the tractor he had used for 
two years. The owner explained how 
little, in proportion to the service, the 
Tepair bills had cost. An order was 
Placed for a similar tractor, and tlre 


purchase has proved a profitable in- 


vestment, 


A large tractor costs two or three | 


times as much as the small type. Re- 
pair bills are more, they use more fuel 
and oil, and the expense of operating 
them is proportionately more. While 
od Service, a big tractor accomplishes 
pong or three times as much work to 
olfset the added expense, there is a 
ce rtain amount of work, even on a farm 
Se anite of Mr. Brockway’s, that can 
eer just as effectually with a small 
gh In work such as drilling the 
om tractor fills the bill, and it re- 
a In .a considerable saving on the 

re expensive tractor. 
— the only objection Mr. Brock- 
ad me to the small tractor is that it 
ms eh ork quite fast enough to suit 
lle aturally, it can not pull so 
Y plows, nor disk so wide a strip 


dry, there would be a regular | 


{ 











a tractor satisfactorily. The one who 
has difficulty in keeping his automo- 
bile in running condition, also will ex- 
perience trouble in getting his tractor 
to work. The operator should be able 
to detect any irregularities at the start, 
and then make any necessary adjust- 
ments before the trouble gets beyond 
repair. Mr. Brockway depends largely 
on hired help, and he has had little 
bother in finding men to drive either 
one of his tractors. One particularly 
handy man he has kept for a number 
of years, and he employs him the year 
around, simply on account of his adapt- 
ability to make himself useful in many 
ways. This man, while not an engineer, 
| understands machinery, and he _ is 











The Big Tractor Hauling Two Cars of Cabbage. 














The Outfit That Seeded Ninety Acres of Oats in Two Days. 











handy in making repairs, whether they 
be on the tractors, the gasoline en- 
gines, the milking machine, separator, 
pumps, or boiler which furnishes the 
steam for power in the dairy building. 
Some men, says Mr. Brockway,,can not 
keep a grindstone in order, and such 
have no business with a tractor,of any 
kind. 

The farm prevides work for a dozen 
or fifteen horses, in addition to the 
two tractors. Neither of the tractors 
will plow corn, and as this is one of 
the big crops on Mr. Brockway’s farm, 
he can not get along without horses. 
Before he bought the tractors, he had 


| to keep enough horses thruout the year 


to take care of the work during the 
rush season, and’ this 
now applies to those he 


must keep for corn plow- 


ing. Were it not for this, 
he could get along with 
one or two teams during 
most of the year. The 


horses are used for haul- 


ing manure, team work 
about the buildings, and 
other light work. The 


bred so as to 
foal early—in March and 
April—and the colts they 
raise help pay their keep 
during the idle season. 
Mr. Brockway has the 
colts come early, so the 
mares will be in shape to 
go into the corn field at 
plowing time. 

In seeding a 120-acre 
field to oats this spring, 


mares are 


the small tractor oper- 
ator succeeded in cover- 
ing ninety acres in two days, when 
he was stopped by rain. On the front 
end of the drill was stationed a box 
which held about thirty bushels. In 


such fields, half a mile long, the trac- 
tor gets in its best work. There are 
relatively few turns, so that little time 
is lost at the ends. If the grain hap- 
pens to run out in the middle of the 
field, a stop is made just long enough 
to fill the drill. 

Frequently the tractor is kept at 
work from daylight till dark. The op- 
erator gets an early breakfast and be- 
gins operations as soon as he can see. 
At about eleven o’clock, Mr. Brockway 
goes to the field and runs the outfit 
while the man takes a couple of hours 
off for lunch. Then the man comes 
back at one o’clock and runs it until 
supper-time, when Mr. Brockway re- 


| lieves him again for an hour, or for the 





evening, as the case may be. The trac- 
tor does not have to stop to eat, ta 
drink, nor to rest, but it works on as 
long as there is somebody to drive it. 
Oats are not raised as a money- 
making proposition on the Brockway 
farm, but simply to accomplish a pur- 
pose in getting a field to grass, or to 
provide straw. The 120-acre field put 
to oats this spring will be plowed as 
soon as the oats are harvested. Here 


| the big tractor will come into play, as 


it has in the past. It will pull two or 
three binders and disk the ground right 
after. The working makes a mulch 
which holds the moisture that always 
escapes when a stubble field is left to 
stand for any length of time. Vith 
this preparation at the time of oat 
harvest, no difficulty has been experi- 
enced in getting a stand of alfalfa. 
The plowing of the 120-acre field, in 
which the small tractor is seen at 
work, was done last fall, with the 
heavy machine, at the rate of about 
two and one-half acres an hour. No 
other preparation was made until this 
spring, when a huge leveler, similar to 
a road drag, was pulled over it with 
the big tractor, just previous to the 
sowing of the oats. The leveler is 
made in three sections, and is so heavy 
that twenty horses would be required 
(Continued on page 733) 
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The Psychology of Corn 
. . 
Judging 

The Iowa experiment station at Ames 
is supposed to deal with farm 
lems, with hogs, cattle, soils and crops. 
The noted psychological laboratories 
are in the eastern part of this country 
and in Europe. Nevertheless, Professor 
Hughes, of Ames, has this spring be- 
gun an experiment which bids fair to 
be a very interesting study of the psy- 
chology of the corn judge, and inci- 
dentally of the correlation of the ear 
characters of corn with yields. 

Five hundred ears were taken just 
as they came from the field, ranging 
from nubbins an inch or two in length 
to very large ears, ten or twelve inch- 
es in length. All of these ears came 
from a field in which there were three 
stalks in every hill, and so the stalks 
bearing the ears apparently had an 
equal chance. The five hundred ears 
are to be planted according to the ear- 
to-row method, and the yields of the 
five hundred are to be compared next 
fall. Will the nubbins yield as well as 
the show type of ear? Will the imma- 
ture ears yield as well as the mature? 
Keep in mind that in every row the 
kernels are to be planted thick, and 
the stand is later to be thinned to 
three stalks in every hill. 

The last week in April, Professor 
Hughes had fifteen or twenty different 
men, many of them with large experi- 
ence as corn judges, go over the five 
hundred ears, and score them from the 
standpoint of their probable yield. For 
instance, a very fine looking ear, with 
a large, healthy germ, and with all the 
other characteristics which are sup- 
posed to indicate yielding power, would 
be given a score of 95 or 100, while a 
scrawny, little nubbin, with shrunken 
kernels, and -a germ the size of the 
head of a pin, would be given a score 
of only 5 or 10. 

All who have done any ear-to-row 
work know that twenty equally good- 
looking ears will give far different 
yields. The poorest ear from the show 
standpoint occasionally gives the best 
yield, while the best ear from the show 
standpoint occasionally gives the poor- 
est yield. It would seem _ probable, 
however, that a fairly large, fine-look- 
ing ear should outyield the scrawny 
nubbin. It will be very interesting, 
therefore, next fall to check up the 


prob- 


averaze of all the scores with the ac- 
tua! yields 

If each of fifteen men were to shut 
his eyes and pick out thirty-three ears 
one of them is bound to have selected 
the ear that yielded the most. Will 


these fifteen or twenty judges do bet- 
ter than this? Is there a little some- 
thing in the looks of an ear which 


1 
Ilding power? 


a 
rie 


tells us concerning its 








Possibly some of these fifteen or 
twenty men have studied the corn 
plant so intensely that they have an 
intuition as to which ears yield most. 
Next fall, when the results of this test 
come in, some very interesting mate- 
rial will be available, both on the psy- 
chology of the corn judge and the cor- 
relation between ear characters of 
corn and yields. 


Meddlesome Mr. Hull 


If the farmers of the second congres- 





sional district of lowa know of any way 


by which they can-muzzle their con- 


gressman, Mr. Harry Hull, it is to be 
hoped that they will do it just as soon 

No doubt he 
one of 


well 


means well, 


friends 


as possible. 
from 
de- 


but he is those 


whom we pray to be 


livered. 


may 


Last week, the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill was being considered by the 
lower house. One of the last items in 
the bill was an appropriation of $2,500,- 
000, to be used by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in cases of emergency, in the 
arrest and eradication of contagious 


animal diseases, such as foot and 
mouth disease. The paragraph of the 
bill carrying this appropriation had 


been prepared by the agricultural com- 
mittee after most exhaustive consider- 
ation. 
Mr. Hull, this paragraph finally passed 
the house in such form that it is very 
doubtful whether the appropriation can 
be used by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to pay owners for cattle which he 
may find it necessary to destroy in 
combating foot and mouth disease. 

To quote Mr. Lever, who had the bill 


| in charge: 


“I regret exceedingly that because 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Hull) 
can not get the money from the depart- 
ment for the payment for these cattle, 
and then tell the department how the 
money should be spent in Iowa, he felt 
it incumbent upon himself to deny his 
people, his farmers and stock raisers, 
and other farmers and stock raisers, 
the reimbursement by the government 
of the United States of one-half the 
value of these slaughtered cattle; and 
that is what the point of order for the 
gentleman from Iowa has done. I hope 
and trust, Mr. Chairman, that the point 
was not made deliberately with that in- 
tention; but it reminds me to say that 
it is a very dangerous thing for chil- 
dren to fool with edged tools.” 

If this were the first evidence of Mr. 
Hull’s meddlesome activity, we might 
set it down to ignorance of parliament- 
ary procedure, and an over-weening 
ambition to acquire a reputation for 
service to the agricultural interests. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not the 
first time he has caused trouble with 
regard to foot and mouth disease. 

When the Iowa legislature met a year 
ago last winter, one of the questions 
brought up early in the session was 
what to do with reference to this dis- 
ease. The farmers of a number of Iowa 
counties were suffering severely be- 
cause of quarantines established by the 
veterinary authorities. These quaran- 
tines were by county lines, an illogical 
and burdensome method, but apparent- 
ly the only safe one under the condi- 
tions at that time. This prevented the 
shipment of stock ready for market, 
and caused heavy financial losses to 
thousands of farmers whose stock was 
perfectly healthy, and remote from the 
centers of infection. Naturally, there- 
fore, when the legislature met, there 
were many pleas for relief. 

To those who had real knowledge of 
the character of this disease, it was 
quite evident that relief from the es- 
tablished quarantines could come only 
with the stamping out of the disease 
In the words of Grover Cleveland, it 
was “a condition and not a theory that 
confronted us.” Interstate shipment of 
live stock is under the control of the 
federal government. If our Iowa quar- 
antines were not made to conform with 
the requirements of the national Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, the latter had 
power to prohibit the shipment out of 
the state of a single hoof of live stock. 
The bureau has no authority to say 
what kinds of quarantines we may es- 
tablish in Iowa, but it can say: If you 
do not establish quarantines in accord- 
ance with our rules, we will quarantine 
your entire state. Therefore, whether 
right or wrong, and whether we liked 
it or not, we were obliged to quaran- 
tine the few counties in which the dis- 
ease threatened, or suffer a quarantine 


Thru the ignorant meddling of | 








of the entire state, which would cause 
ten times the loss and inconvenience. 
And the bureau was fully justified in 
establishing its quarantine rules. Our 
entire live stock industry was threat- 
ened, and prompt and rigorous meéa- 
sures were needed. 

While the legislature was struggling 
with the problem, and trying to find 
some solution that would give relief, 
Mr. Hull, the newly-elected congress- 
man from the second district, appeared 
upon the scene. The quarantines in 
some of the counties in his district 
were particularly burdensome. Some 
of the veterinarians there had not in- 
spired confidence. Full of zeal to serve 
his constituents, Mr. Hull came to Des 
Moines determined to secure relief 
thru legislation. The fact that the na- 
tional government had the whip-hand 
did not bother him at all. He pro- 
posed to assert the sovereign rights of 
the state to do as it pleased. No minion 
of the federal government should have 
anything to say about our state quar- 
antines! Never! Perish the thought! 
He declaimed in the hotel lobbies and 
in the legislative cloak rooms. Almost 
every time a member of the legislature 
turned around, he was likely to stum- 
ble over Mr. Hull. And, strange as it 
may seem, a few days before adjourn- 
ment, the legislature pased a five-mile 
quarantine bill. 

It was fortunate indeed for the farm- 
ers and business men of Iowa that we 
had a man of common-sense and back- 
bone in the governor’s chair. Had this 
law gone into effect, the state certainly 
would have been quarantined, at the 
cost of many millions of dollars to our 
agricultural and business interests. But 
Governor Clarke had the nerve to veto 


this ill-advised bill, notwithstanding 
Mr. Hull’s appearance before him at 
the head of a delegation of fifty or 


more, clamoring that he ratify the ac- 
tion of the legislature. 

We assume that Mr. Hull meant all 
right. So does the passenger who tries 
to grab the lines from the driver when 
the team is running away. Mr. Hull no 
doubt acted according to his lights; but 
his lights were too dim to see by clear- 
ly. He meddled with things he knew 
nothing about, and came near causing 
the state enormous expense and un- 
ending trouble. 

It is quite possible that some of the 
level-headed congressmen may be able 
to devise some way to undo the effects 
of Mr. Hull’s blundering, and reinstate 
the very necessary appropriation. It 
is to be hoped that they may also dis- 
cover some way of confining his activi- 
ties, while he remains in congress, to 
lines in which he can do the least pos- 
sible harm. Why not send him to Cuba 
to investigate diseases of the cocoa- 
nut? 

In the meantime, we suggest that 
some of the level-headed farmers of 
his district write him some firm, fath- 
erly letters. 





The German Reply 


Last Friday, President Wilson re- 
ceived the reply from Germany to his 
recent note to her concerning her meth- 
od of submarine warfare. The reply 
is probably not all that he hoped for; 
but it averts for the present any break- 
ing off of diplomatic relations. The es- 
sential part of it is the new order that 
the German government says it has is- 
sued to its submarine commanders, as 
follows: 

“In accordance with the general 
principles of visit and search, and the 
destruction of merchant vessels recog- 
nized by international law, such ves- 
sels, both within and without the area 
declared a naval war zone, shall not be 
sunk without warning, and without 
saving human lives, unless the ship at- 
tempts to escape, or offers resistance.” 

The German note insists that Great 
Britain has repeatedly violated inter- 
national law, and that if the United 
States “does not succeed in attaining 
the observation of the laws of human- 
ity by @! belligerent nations, the Ger- 
Man government will be facing a new 
situation, in which it reserves complete 
liberty of decision.” 

In view of the new order issued to 
the submarine commanders, President 
Wilson will not be justified at this time 
in breaking off relations with Ger- 
many. The test will come jf some over- 
zealous submarine commander should 
sink another vessel without making 
provision for saving fhe lives of non- 
combatants. If this should be done, it 








——, 


is altogether likely that President Wij- 
son will immediately hand the Germay 
ambassador his passports. The people 
of the United States will hope and pray 
that such a danger may be averted. 





The Abuse of Petitions 


A widowed mother writes: 
“What is the matter with our men? 


Whenever someone circulates a peti- 
tion, nine out of every ten men wif] 


sign it. In a day or two, another petj- 
tion may be circulated, possibly one 
directly opposed to the first, and this, 
too, is signed by the same men who 
signed the first one. In other words, 
they have signed both for and against 
whatever the purpose may be. | live 
in the corner of our county, where 
three counties meet, and I notice that 
these men folks are the same in all of 
the counties. My boys will soon take 
part in such things, and I certainly do 
not want them to grow up with no 
sense of responsibility. I want them to 
be men; and I am trying to teach them 
that it is not right for them to lose the 
respect of their neighbors by signing 
petitions for things in which they do 
not believe. The trouble is that when 
I go to my boys about such things, 
they say: ‘Why, Mr. does that, 
and you think he is all right.’ What 
am I to do?” 

It is an old saying that any man who 
is fairly well and favorably known in 
his community, could circulate a peti- 
tion to hang the most popular preacher, 
or the governor of his state, or the 
president of the United States, who- 
ever he might be at that particular 
time, and it would be signed by ninety 
per cent of the men to whom it was 
presented. This is simply a striking 
way of saying that men who sign pe- 
titions pay little or no attention to 
what the petitions may contain. They 
sign simply because a friend or neigh- 
bor asks them to sign, and they do not 
often read the petition. As a rule, they 
take the friend’s word for what it con- 
tains. 

We do not know that we can explain 
to our inquirer just why men do this, 
Probably it is because they do not wish 
to refuse the request of a friend or 
neighbor. It is not at all uncommon 
for a man to sign a petition addressed 
to a member of the legislature or to 
some member of congress, and then 
write a letter to the one to whom the 
petition was addressed, and explain 
that his name on the petition does not 
mean anything; that he is, in fact, op- 
posed to what the petition asks for. 

The truth is that petitions no longer 
receive much consideration at the 
hands of our law-makers. Their abuso 
has become so common that the people 
have dissipated their influence, when 
they undertake to express it in this 
way. Now and then we find a man 
who will carefully read any petition 
presented to him, and if it does not 
meet with his views, will refuse to sign 
it; but such men are not common. 

We do not know what the remedy is, 
other than a realization of a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the citi- 
zen. If more mothers would follow the 
example of this one, and try to bring 
up their boys with a lively sense 
their own responsibility, there would 
be less careless petition signing. 





The Binder Twine Situation 


In pursuance of the resolution adopt- 
ed by the sub-committee of the senate, 
which has been investigating the bind- 
er twine situation, and by agreement of 
the various interested parties, the Te 
mainder of the sisal in the hands of 
the Regulatory Commission of Yuca- 
tan will be distributed to binder twine 
manufacturers over the country by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The price 
is to be 7 cents for the sisal delivered 
at Gulf ports, and 7% cents for that 
delivered at the Atlantic coast. The 
Federal Trade Commission has take 
up the matter with the various twine 
factories of the country, and distribu 
tion will be made as fairly as possible. 
It is likely that this will insure a SUBy 
cient supply of twine for the needs 
the crops, but the price will be consid- 
erably higher than heretofore. 

In the meantime, the investigatio# 
which has been carried on by the sei 
ate committee has practically bee 
concluded, and a report will be m 
by the committee in the near future 
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Setting Our Stakes for a Prof- 
itable Corn Crop 


As individual farmers, we make mon- 
oducing crops larger or cheap- 


ey by | 

er than our neighbors. There are no 
profits in the average crop. Under the 
present system of disorganization 


farmers, the individual problem 
above the average, either by 


Ong 
among 


js to £¢ 
producing more than. the average, or 
py producing more cheaply than the 
averace. 

And what is this average? In the 
corn belt, the average is represented 
quite simply by the following recipe: 
Take thirty hours of man labor, worth 
95 cents an hour; forty hours of horse 
labor, worth 10 cents an hour, and dis- 
tribute this with judgment, and in con- 


nection with machinery worth perhaps 


$1 an acre, over land which has the 
yi arly value of about $4, and secure as 
a res thirty-three bushels of corn, 
worth 59 cents. Of course in some sea- 
sons the recipe varies considerably; 


instead of thirty-three bushels, worth 
5 cents, it may be twenty-five bushels, 
worth 70 cents, or forty bushels, worth 
49 cents. 

The problem is in some way to alter 


this standard recipe. Make the crop 
bigger without running up expenses, or 
else reduce expenses without reducing 


Perhaps some of us can ar- 
get along with only twenty- 


the crop. 


ne ae) 1¢ 
range to 


five hours of man labor and thirty-five 
hours of horse labor; but perhaps oth- 
ers of us will find it possible to use to 
advantage as much as thirty-five or 
forty hours of man labor, and forty- 


five or fifty hours of horse labor. Pos- 
sibly it will pay to depart from the 
standard recipe and add flavoring, in 
the form of manure. Every really good 
cook devises her own recipe; puts in a 
pinch of that and a pinch of the other, 
and turns out results. 

No two men should use exactly the 
but always should set 
their stakes for increasing yield or de- 


finally 


same recipe, 


creasing labor costs. It is a matter of 
nice judgment to balance all of these 
things up against each other, so as to 
come out at the finish with a good 
profit. 

But what about the weather? It is 
almost sure to come in and add a dash 
of flavor all its own. However, it is 


really astonishing how Httle effect the 


weather has on the profits, provided 
only that good and bad weather are 
fairly uniformly distributed over the 


entire country. As a matter of fact, 
many corn growers have found them- 
selves able to sell a short crop in years 
of drouth at a greater profit than a 
good crop in years of plenty. It is only 
when bad weather hits us, and good 
hits most of the rest of the 

corn belt, that our profits really suffer. 
It would be fine if some practical 
form of crop insurance could be de- 
vised to apply to the entire corn belt, 
but this is just as far in the future as 


weatner 


the time when all corn belt farmers 
will work together in the marketing of 
their corn, cattle and hogs. In the 


Meantime, we must each set our stakes 
for beating the average, and just how 
we will set these stakes is a personal 
problem, cone deserving of the most 
careful thought. The man who solves 
this to the best advantage will get rich 
growing corn. 





Cattle in Southern Brazil 
Southern Brazil is a great cattle 
Country. According to a recent com- 
merce report, a large part of southern 
srazil carries over 100 head of cattle 
per square mile. In fact, there are six 
counties al] which have over 140 
head per square mile, Iowa, which has 
the most cattle per square mile of any 
State in the Union, carries only seventy 
~or one-half the number carried by 
these counti in southern Brazil. 

past eight years, in re- 
e higher cattle prices all 
ld, cattle raising in south- 
“ Brazil has taken a considerable 
fap forward, and at present there are 
Ag per cent cattle in southern 
tazil than there were eight years ago. 


of 


During the 
Sponse to ft} 
OVer the uv 


or 


more 


n 

ge value has more than doubled in 

a cage neth of time. Fortunately 
Br — Stock men of the corn belt, 
— cattle are low-grade stuff. 

a chief merit is that they are 
apted to withstand the climate. A 


Number of 
have been t 
these have 
but the nati 
Modified, a 


Short-horns and Herefords 
aken into Brazil. Many of 
succumbed to the climate, 
ve stock is gradually being 
nd eventually no doubt a 





type of cattle will develop which will 
retain the hardiness of the native cat- 
tle, together with the improved beef 


conformation of the Short-horns and 
Herefords. 
We in the corn belt will have to 


reckon with the capacity of Brazil and 


Argentina to produce beef cheaply. 
These countries have vast pastures, 


When they grade up their stock, secure 
improved transportation methods, and 
learn modern packing methods, it may 
be expected that we in the corn belt 
will feel a very keen competition. 


Weed Seed Law Needed 


From the samples of seeds 
which have been sent to us for exam- 
ination, it is apparent that our stock 
of noxious weeds is being steadily in- 
creased. 


In a number of the samples 
we are finding seeds of Canada thistle, 
lance-leaved plantain, the docks and 
several other bad weeds. We are in- 
formed that the samples which have 
been going to the agricultural college 
are equally bad. 

Something should be done to check 
this business of seeding down Iowa to 
noxious weeds. The weeds we have 
are bad enough, but when we add to 
them the bad weeds of practically all 
the other states, we are laying up 
unending trouble for ourselves, and at 
the same time reducing the value of 
our land. 

The present weed seed law does not 
seem to be very satisfactory. The ques- 
tion is raised as to its constitftionality. 
At any rate, we have not got action 
under it. Some of our legislators 
should give real thought to framing a 
weed seed law with teeth in it; and by 
this time next spring we should bé 
able to punish seed dealers who will- 
fully adulterate clover and_ timothy 
with seed house sweepings, and those 
who handle grass seeds which they 
know to contain noxious weed seeds. 

In the meantime, our readers will 
safeguard their own interests if they 
will watch the new meadows for bad 
weeds. We refer now to meadows that 
were seeded last year. Make it a point 
to walk over these meadows at every 
opportunity, and note any weeds with 
which you are not familiar. Watch 
especially for Canada thistle and lance- 
leafed plantain. If you run across some 
strange weeds, send samples of them 


to Wallaces’ Farmer or to the Iowa 
Agricultural College, and learn what 


they are and what to do to get rid of 
them. 


Working the Stallion 


Professor Montgomery, of the Min- 
nesota Agricultural College, has well 
said that the stallion that is not fit to 
work is not fit to sire work horses. 
This seems so sensible that it is hard 
to understand why we persist in the 
foolish practice of keeping the draft 
stallion confined in a box stall or small 
lot, and feed him as if he were a fat- 
tening steer. 

Of course, most stallion owners rec- 
ognize the need of exercise; but a walk 
of a‘few miles is not enough to keep 
him hard and fit. How much more 
sensible it would be if every stallion 
were given a moderate amount of work 
thruout the year. 

The American trotting horse is a 
wonderful example of what may be 
done by breeding for use. Our people 
wanted horses that could trot fast. 
Consequently they bred from stallions 
which could trot. They did not guess 
at the matter. They put them into the 
sulky and tried them out. So also we 
have developed the dairy qualities of 
our cows by the very simple and sens- 
ible process of milking them, weighing 
and testing the milk, breeding from 
those cows which yielded above the 
average, and from bulls from high- 
yielding cows. 

Why should we not apply the same 
principles to our breeding of draft 
horses? We want draft horses to pull 
heavy loads. That means we must 
have weight; but in addition to weight 
it is necessary to have strength and 





activity, sound legs and good wind. 
How can we hope to develop such 


horses when we treat our stallions as 
if they were bred for weight alone? 
Our system means defective limbs, 
short wind, and little inherited dispo- 
sition to work. 


Until the war broke out, we were 
drawing heavily on Great Britain, 
France and Belgium for high-class 


draft horses. Over there, practically 











all the draft stallions are worked. That 
is why those people have succeeded in 
developing the highest type olf draft 
animals. For years to come, we must 
depend on our own horses; and it is 
high time that we begin to use them 
for the purpose for which we breed 
them. 

Here and there over the country are 
owners of stallions, who have always 
worked them. They find them to be 
reliable work horses, very much easier 
to handle and care for than when kept 
confined to a stall or small yard. They 
also find that when worked moderate- 
ly, they are much more reliable breed- 
ers; and that their colts are much eas- 
ier to handle and much better work 
animals. The practice should become 
general. Every draft stallion should 
do his daily stunt of work. It would 
mean better colts, and many more of 
them in proportion to the number of 
mares bred. 


e _ 

Silage a Necessity for Fatten- 
- 
ing Cattle 

For ten or fifteen years past, evi- 
dence has been accumulating that sil- 
age is even more important for beef 
cattle than for dairy cattle. The first 
experimenters with silage felt that it 
was necessary to feed fifteen to twen- 
ty pounds of corn to fattening steers 
in connection with the silage, as well 
as five or ten pounds of hay; they 
were not willing to give silage a fair 
chance. But now that corn has become 
so exceedingly high in price, they have 
come to see that it may be wise to de- 
pend almost altogether on silage. At 
both the lowa and the Pennsylvania 
stations this past winter, fattening 
steers were fed an average daily silage 
ration of from fifty to seventy pounds, 
in connection with a very limited grain 
ration, and with little or no dry rough 
feed. In the Pennsylvania experiment, 
the average daily grain ration was 
three pounds of cottonseed meal, and 
in the lowa experiment 4.3 pounds of 
corn and two pounds of oil meal. By 
throwing the burden on silage, it was 
possible witl? silage at $3.50 to $4 a ton, 
to make 100 pounds of gain, at a total 
feed cost of from $7 to $8. 

But the most astonishing thing about 
the whole matter is the fact that these 
steers finished so largely on silage, 
and never, at any stage of the fatten- 
ing process, fed much grain, sold prac- 
tically as high as steers fed very heav- 
ily on grain. Im the Pennsylvania ex- 
periments, the silage steers were val- 
ued at $9.25 per ewt., and in the Iowa 
experiments at $9.45 per cwt. In both 
cases, the steers fed so largely on sil- 
age were given a selling price within 
5 or 10 cents per ecwt. of the steers 
fed a heavy grain ration. It is worthy 
of note, however, that the valuations 
were made by representatives of pack- 
ing companies or commission firms on 
the college grounds. There is a bare 
chance that these gentlemen recog- 
nized the signs of the times, and de- 
sired to encourage the feeding business 
by thus professing a willingness to pay 
fat cattle prices for steers fattened on 
silage. 

A month or so before the close of 
the Iowa experiment, we had the op- 
portunity of seeing the steers which 
were full fed on corn, and those which 
were fed mostly on silage, with a light 
corn ration. At that time, there was 
no comparison in finish; the ideals of 
the packers must have changed con- 
siderably. We would feel better’ satis- 
fied if these steers had been shipped to 
market in the usual way, and sold on 
their merits after they got there. Asay 
differences in shrinkage or fill would 
then have appeared. Experiments of 
this sort should correspond to farm 
conditions from beginning to end. 

If the packers are actually willing to 
pay fat cattle prices for steers finished 
on an average daily ration of sixty or 
seventy pounds of silage, together with 
two or three pounds of corn and two or 
three pounds of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal, with possibly a little hay or 
straw, the result will be a great im- 
petus to the cattle feeding industry. 
The silo will then become a necessity. 
It has been almost a necessity during 
the past five years, but if the packers 
continue their present attitude toward 
silage fattened cattle, the time will 
soon be here when no man who has 
not a silo will dare venture into the 
fattening of steers. With silage, a 
hundred pounds of gain can be made 
for $2 or $3 less per cwt. than without 
silage. 








The Torrens System 


For a number of years, systematic 
efforts have been made to adopt the 
Torrens system of registering titles 
in Iowa. These efforts have been de- 
feated by interested parties, that is, by 
people whose business might in- 
jured thru the adoption of this system. 

Under our present system, each land 
owner has an abstract which shows the 
record of the land from the govern- 
ment entry down to the last owner. 
This abstract shows the various per- 
sons who have owned the land, the 
mortgages which have been put on it 
from time to time and paid off, any 
court actions which have had an in- 
fluence upon the title, in fact, every- 
thing which has had to do with its 
ownership. If the owher of the land 
wishes to put a mortgage on it, he 
must take the abstract to the loan com- 


be 


pany. The attorney of the loan com- 
pany exammes it, to see whether or 
not the title is good. Very often, he 


finds a number of little things which 
seem to cloud the title, and the owner 
of the land must go to some expense to 
get these straightened out. If the own- 
er wishes to sell the land, he must go 
thru the same process, A,title may be 
passed as perfectly good by one attor- 
ney, but may be questioned by another. 

Every time the abstract is examined, 
someone must pay an attorney’s fee, 
If the attorney finds flaws in it, action 
must be taken to correct them; and 
after this is done, the abstracter must 
bring the abstract down to date, and 
someone must pay him. As the years 


go by, attorneys are becoming more 
and more particular. Things which 
they passed ten years ago, are now 


questioned. Many attorneys pride them- 
selves on finding these little technicali- 


ties, which must be corrected. 

Under the Torrens system, the land 
owner will take his abstract to the 
registrar of titles, who is a state of- 
ficer. This officer examines the ab- 
stract. If he finds any things which 
should be corrected, he points them 
out, and the owner of the land has 
them corrected. When the abstract 


satisfies the registrar of titles, he is- 
sues a certificate, and this certificate 
settles the matter for good. Ifthe own- 
er of the land wishes to borrow money 
on it, he need not pay an attorney’s 
fee nor an abstracter’s fee; the certifi- 
cate shows the title to be good in him. 
If he wishes to sell, he simply en- 
dorses over the certificate. 

The Torrens system is no new thing. 
It originated in Australia many years 


ago. It has been adopted. in many 
parts of Canada, and in a large num- 
ber of the states of the Union. It has 


been found satisfactory. It saves need- 
less expenditure of money for attor- 
ney’s fees and abstract fees. There ig 
no reason why lowa should not adopt 
this system. We can have it, if the 
farmers of the state insist upon it. The 
way to get this is to see the various 
candidates who are running for the leg- 
islature now, and have a plain under- 
standing with them before the primary. 
Let them say whether they are for the 
Torrens system or not. 
: . 
A Hot-Air Line 

One of our eastern Iowa subscribers 
sends us some of the advertising. mat- 
ter of a company which is trying to 
raise money to establish elevated elec- 
tric lines thruout the country. It is a 
beautiful picture which is presented in 
this literature. Apparently, the con- 
struction is quite similar to that of the 
elevated street railways in cities. It is 
mostly steel set on a concrete base. 

The promoters tell a most attractive 
story of what such a system would do 
for the country; and no doubt if it 
could be constructed and operated as 
they picture it, it would do all they 
claim for it. But it will never exist 
except on paper. We don’t pretend to 
have engineering knowledge, and we 
“an not say just how the cost of sucha 
system would compare with the cost of 
an ordinary street car system; but it 
the system fs to be anything like the 
pictures, certainly it would cost very 
much more, both to build and to oper- 
ate. It would probably cost consiier- 
ably more than to build a railroad. 

If there are any philanthropists in 
this country, whose love for the farm- 
er should move them to construct such 
a system, we have no doubt our read- 
ers would welcome it. But we can 
hardly believe that a level-headed lowa 
farmer would be willing to put any of 
his hard-earned money into such a 
visidnary scheme. 
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Farm Telephone Companies 

. 
Organize 

A few weeks ago, Wallaces’ Farmer 
warned the farmers’ mutual telephone 
companies of Iowa, that unless they 
took prompt action thru representation 
before the state railroad commission, 
their interests would be greatly en- 
dangered. During the past year or two 
there has been a great increase in the 
number of high tension electric lines in 
owa. Wherever one of these lines 
qorallels a farmers’ mutual telephone 
line, the service of the latter is greatly 
interfered with. Most of the farm tel- 
ephone lines are what are known as 
ground circuit lines. To render satis- 
factory service, when near a high ten- 
sion electric line, these must be 
changed over to a metallic circuit. The 
cost of making this change is very 
considerable, and the question at issue 
is, Who shall bear this cost? It is a 
matter over which the railroad com- 
mission has jurisdiction. At the time 
Wallaces’ Farmer issued the warning 
to the farmers’ lines, a date had been 
set by the railroad commission for 
hearing interested parties on this ques- 
tion, and no arrangements had 
made for representation of the farm- 
ers’ mutual lines. 

As a result of our warning, delegates 
from some fifty or more farmers’ lines 
met in Des Moines, organized tempo- 
rarily, and employed former Attorney 
General H. W. Lyers to represent them 
before the commission. ‘The hearings 
were begun, and were continued for 
several days, after which they were 
adjourned pending a series of experi- 
ments to be made by the engineering 
department of the State University. 


After these experiments have been 
made, it is understood that a report 
will be made to the commission, and 


the hearjng will be resumed. 

In the following we summarize 
points at issue: 

(1) It was shown that the farmers’ 
telephone lines operated on the ground 
system were giving entirely satisfac- 
tory service prior to the introduction 
of the high tension electric lines. 

(2)) Wherever a high tension elee- 
tric line parallels a farmers’ telephone 
line for any considerable distance, and 


the 


the wires are not to exceed fifty feet 
apart, there is material interference 
with the service of the telephone line, 


because of the leakage of current from 


the high tension line. If the electric 
line parallels a telephone line for a 
distance of two to four miles, the 


’ 


farmers’ line is practically put out of 
business 

(3) Apparently the only satisfactory 
remedy for this disturbance of the tel- 
ephone line is to change it over to the 
metallic circuit, at a cost of from $50 
to $100 a mile. 

(4) Substantially all of the farmers’ 
mutual telephone lines in the state 
were in occupancy of the highways 
prior to the advent of the electric lines. 

A number of other matters were in- 
troduced during the six days’ hearing, 


but those mentioned are the impor- 
tant ones. The railroad commission 
does not have jurisdiction over tele- 


phone lines, but does have over elec- 
tric transmission lines; and it may at- 
tach conditions to the granting of a 
franchise to these electric lines, for 
the purpose of protecting the telephone 
lines. 

It is evident that the farmers’ tele- 
phone lines will be put out of business, 
or put to a very large expense, if tha 
cost of making the necessary changes 
should be placed upon them. To fur- 
nish protection to them temporarily, 
the commission has, since the hearing, 
adopted a rule with regard to the giv- 
ing of franchises to high tension lines; 
and under this rule, the franchise to a 
high tension line is granted upon the 
express condition that if, after the 
line is constructed, there is substantial 
interference with a telephone line that 
was built prior to the construction of 
he transmission line, then the com- 


mission may make an order in relation 
thereto, with the same force and ef- 
fect as if the order had been made 


prior to the building of the transmis- 
sion line. In other words, the commis- 
sion reserves the right to require the 
transmission line to do whatever may 
be necessary to protect the telephone 
line, after the commission has detér- 
mined just what regulations may be 
necessary 

Our readers who may be interested 
in farmers’ mutual telephone lines will 
see that the questions raised practi- 
cally mean the life or death of such 


been, 





lines. What is known as the Bell tele- 
phone system, by which we mean the 
principal telephone lines which run 
thru the country, are all on a metallic 
circuit. This is largely true also of 
what are known as independent lines, 
that is, lines in the towns and cities, 
many of which have rural lines run- 
ning out from these towns. Conse- 
quently the matter is not of vital im- 
portance to them. They suffer little 
disturbance from the high tension 
lines. What they are mostly interested 
in is the method of construction, espe- 
cially where the high tension line may 
cross the telephone line. It will read- 
ily be seen that an agreement might be 
reached between the regular telephone 
lines and high tension lines, which 
would be entirely satisfactory to both 
of them, and yet which might work a 
great hardship upon the farmers’ mu- 
tual telephone lines. It is therefore a 
matter of very vital importance to the 
latter, that they be fully represented 
before the commission in all the hear- 
ings on this matter. 

The delegates from the farmers’ 
lines who attended the first meeting 
were quick to recognize their inter- 
ests. Since the first meeting, a per- 
manent organization has been effected; 
articles of incorporation have been 
drawn and filed with the secretary of 
state. Officers have been elected, and 
all of the farmers’ mutual telephone 
lines in the state are now being in- 
vitd to join the new organization, which 
is called the Iowa Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Protective Association. 

The membership fee has been fixed 
at $1.50 for each farmers’ company, and 
the executive officers of the associa- 
tion are given the right to levy an as- 
sessment of not to exceed five cents 
for each ’phone represented, in case 
more money is needed than is raised 
by the membership fee. There are be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 farmers’ lines in 
the state. If they all join the new as- 
sociation, the membership fees alone 
will probably give plenty of money for 
its needs. 

In view of the importance of the 
matters at issue, every mutual com- 
pany should join this association. It is 
a case where there should be prompt 
and efficient coéperation. Otherwise 
they are likely to be put out of busi- 
ness entirely. Many companies may 
feel no special interest, because there 
are no high tension lines in their neigh- 
borhood, and they are suffering no ir- 
convenience. It is evident, however, 
that within a very short time these 
high tension lines will form a perfect 
network thruout the state. The time 
for the farmers’ telephone companies 
to act is now. The decisions made by 
the commission will stand for the fu- 
ture. If the farmers’ mutuals sleep 
on their rights, or fail to act promptly, 
they will be too late. 

The officers of the Protective Asso- 
ciation are C. Jensen, Grand Mound, 
president; C., Meldtvelt, Le Grand, 
vice-president; Ed Gayther, Jr., Charles 
City, secretary and treasurer. 


The Ideal Corn Field 


We can shut our eyes and picture to 
ourselves the ideal corn field next fall, 
with a heavy ear hanging from each 
stalk, and three stalks to the hill. Such 
fields rarely exist outside of the imag- 
ination and the boys’ corn contests. 
Such fields yield 150 bushels to the 
acre. In actuality, most of us get only 
forty bushels per acre. This means 
that we have a half or two-thirds 
stand, with rather nubbiny ears on 
two out of every three stalks. Some- 
thing almost always happens to reduce 
our stand by several thousand stalks 
per acre. Sometimes it is merely a 
matter of bad seed corn, which is the 
most inexcusable of all reasons. Some- 
times it is a matter of insects. Wire 
worms, cut worms, grubs and several 
other insects, as well as squirrels and 
gophers, relish corn kernels and young 
corn plants. It is impossible to outwit 
some of these, and we have to take 
our chances, and replant if necessary. 

This spring the ground has been 
cold, but we should make a desperate 
effort to go past the 7th of June with 
at least 9,000, and preferably 10,000, 
stalks per acre. There are a few light 
soils which will not support such a 
heavy stand, especially in a dry sea- 
son. But the best of our soils will 
support a much heavier stand if the 
season is at all favorable. And if we 
are growing the corn for silage, for 
fodder, for hogging down, or for any 
purpose which does not require hand 








husking, it may be wise to plan on 4 
stand of 15,000 stalks per acre. This 
number of stalks per acre means four 
stalks in the average hill, with hills 
spaced three feet six inches apart. 

We should get firmly in mind the 
stand which is best adapted to our 
soils, one year with another, and bend 
all our efforts during the rest of this 
month, and even during the first of 
next month to realize our purpose. 
After the first week in June, the crop 
is largely in the hands of the weather. 
We can cultivate frequently, and with 
the most improved instruments, and 
possibly secure a slight increase in 
yield by following the most up-to-date 
methods. But our success for the most 
part turns on the rainfall of July and 
August. The June rainfall does not 
make much difference; in fact, a rath- 
er dry June helps us in cultivating. 
But, beginning about the middle of 
July, rainfall is a critical matter, and 
a spell of dry, hot weather extending 
from July 15th to August 15th, will 
practically ruin the most brilliant of 
prospects. 

It takes 300 pounds of water to make 
a pound of dry matter in corn. A good, 
mature stalk of corn with its ear con- 
tains just about a pound of dry mat- 
ter, and to produce that’ pound of dry 
matter, there has been taken from the 
soil 300 pounds of water. The ordinary 
acre of corn requires, for its develop- 
ment, 1,000 tons of water, but over the 
central part of the corn belt, only 700 
or 800 tons of water fall on each acre 
during July and August of the average 
season, and a large part of these 700 
or 800 tons finds its way to the rivers 
in the run-off, or to the clouds in the 
evaporated water. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that if we are to get enough wa- 
ter for a good corn yield, one year with 
another, we must make some arrange- 
ments to store up the spring and early 
summer rainfall, for use during July 
and August, when the corn plant makes 
the largest part of its growth. A soil 
that has been in sod or meadow con- 
tains an abundance of humus, and acts 
like a sponge to hold the spring and 
early summer rainfall until the corn 
plants need it. Clean cultivation, by 
keeping down the weeds and preserv- 
ing the soil mulch, helps to hold over 
this early-season rainfall till the time 
of need. 

A perfect stand combined with per- 
fect rainfall avails little if the soil is 
poor. Fortunately, we are not greatly 
troubled with poor soil as yet in the 


corn belt. But every year our soil is 
slowly but surely wearing out, and 
fully three-fourths of our corn land 


today is not living up to its opportu- 
nities, for the simple reason that it 
has not had its fair share of manure, 
or has not been in clover or pasture 
enough. 

Altho the weather up to May 4th has 
been colder than usual, the ground is 
in fine condition, and it has been easy 
to make a beautiful seed bed. We have 
a good supply of moisture to start with. 
If we have been able to secure enough 
really good seed, we should have a 
good start toward a real crop. 

But let us keep painted in our minds 
the picture of the ideal corn crop, the 
crop we will realize when the stand is 
perfect, the soil is rich, and the rain- 
fall comes just right. Doubtless we 
will never fully realize this ideal, but 
the striving for ideals is one of the 
things which make life interesting. 





Our Profit and Loss Charts 


Over a year Wallaces’ Farmer 
began the scientific study of profits 
and losses in feeding cattle and hogs, 
carrying our investigations back over 
a number of years. We have spent a 
large amount of time in this work, and 
we believe the results, which we have 
been presenting in the form of graphic 
charts for the past two or three months, 
are worthy the very careful study of 
our readers. We do not undertake to 
make any hard-and-fast predictions as 
to future profits or losses; but we do 
present in these charts the story of 
the past. The man who is willing to 
study them carefully, and to exercise 
ordinary reasoning powers, ought to 
find in them information which will 
help him to adjust his practices in the 
future with profit to himself. 

This week we are for the first time 
presenting a chart showing the profit 
and loss on butter. We are printing 
the three charts in the same issue, that 
our readers may have an opportunity 
to compare them side by side. Note 
how the profits and losses in cattle, 


ago, 





i 
hogs and butter parallel each other 
Note also the lines showing the upg 
and downs of business. 





Crop Prospects for 1916 


It is too early to forecast crop yields, 
We know that there is a reduced acre. 
age of winter wheat, and there wag 
much winter killing in spots here and 
there over the entire corn belt. We 
know that the season, for the most 
part, has been rather cold and dry 
over the central part of the corn belt, 
Parts of Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan have received more rain 
than usual, but practically all of the 
central part of the corn belt has been 
rather dry. This drouth has furnished 
very favorable conditions for putting 
in small grain and for plowing land 
for corn. So far, the prospects are just 
about average, with an outlook for a 
below-average winter wheat yield, and 
an above-average oats yield. However, 
the weather of late May, June and early 
July has a deciding influence on small 
grain. Thus far, conditions are favor- 
able, altho not as favorable as they 
were a year ago at this time. While 
the season is late, it does not seem 
probable that we will have the cold, 
wet weather which began last year 
about the middle of May and continued 
all summer. We are moderately opti- 
mistic. 





Trichinosis Danger 


The constant danger from trichinosis 
is brought to mind by the death, with- 
in six weeks, of three members of a 
family living near Dunlap, Iowa. Trich- 
inosis is a disease which comes from 
eating pork that has not been suffi- 
ciently cooked. The parasites which 
cause it, burrow their way thru the 
walls of the stomach, and into the va- 
yious organs of the body, causing in- 
tense pain and finally death. They ex- 
ist in pork, imbedded in the flesh, and 
if the pork is not thoroly cooked, the 
parasites are not killed, and resume 
activity when in the human stomach. 
Thoro cooking removes this danger, 
The disease is not common, but once 
in a while we have reports of fatali- 
ties of this kind. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 


























JOHN McCORMACK, FAMOUS TENOR SINGER. The award for the world’s most pop- 
ular tenor singer would probably go to John McCormack. Not only has he been heard person- 
ally by many thousands of people in the United States, and all over the world, but more of his 
phonograph records have been sold than any other two artists now before the public. It is said 
that last year alone over one million and a quarter McCormack records were sold. Mr. McCor- 
mack is a genial Irishman with a most delightful family of a charming Irish wife and two chil- 
dren. His little girl, Gwendoline, or “Peg o’ My Heart,” as her father sometimes calls her, is 
seated on his knee. Mr. McCormack is 31 years of age, has made two tours around the world, 
Snes in seven different languages, and is an all-around musician in addition to being a won- 
derful singer. 



















rai pike PER’S FERRY, WEST VIRGINTA, 
Civil ted States armory and was the next day overpowered and captured by the 
War \t the opening of the war the little Union garrison withdrew and the Virginiz 
federate force attacked Harper's Ferry and the garrison under Col. 
led the place. Harper's Ferry is a village of less than 1.000 popt mo ition at 
e northwest and flows almost directly east. At the right is the 
Vldee mountains, The scenery is beautiful and picturesque in 
. ay reinia soil is in the foreground, 


the 





thee nae me. 
This view is taken from the old cemetery 











Harper’ s Ferry has been the scene of many exciting and historic events, especially during the Civil War. 
ov nion troops under Col, 

militia took possession of Harper’s Ferry in April. 
Miles was surrounded 


wridge over the Shenandoah river 
Across the 
which overlooks the village. 


junction of the Potomae and Shenandoah rivers. The bridge in the center crosses the Potomac, which 
which flows into the Potomae at this point, where it breaks thru the back-bone 
Potomac to the left are the heights of Maryland, at the right are the mountains of Virginia 
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POINT LOOKOUT ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE. Lookout Mountain lies 
just south of Chattanooga, and from its highest point a commanding view extends into seven 
states. During the battle of Chattanooga, in November, 1863, the Confederates occupied Look- 
out Mountain. The Union soldiers under General Hooker captured it by storm. The battle was 
fought in a mist and rain, and became famous as the “battle above the clouds.”’ Because of this 
it is better known than other and more important engagements which took place during thas’ 
campaign. The battle of Missionary Ridge, fought a few miles away and between the same 
armies the following day, was probably the most remarkable feat of arms of the Union soldiers 
during the entire war—18,000 men without orders swarming up a seemingly inaccessible moun- 
tain top and carrying everything before them in spite of desperate resistance. 
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It was here that the famous John Brown 

and a half before the beginning of the 
Union troops retook it. The following 
In the fall of 1862 the Confed- 


Robert Ek. Lee. This was nearly a year 


In June the 
battle surrendered 12.00 prisoners. 


and after a two days’ 
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Area H is feeling its way feebly up- 
ward It would not be surprising to 
see the black area go below the line 
during May and June, altho as a rule 
an area once entered continues to de- 
velop. 

As the average of the last ten Aprils, 
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hogs have sold for $7.47, and corn for 


61.1 cents, or hogs have sold for the 
price of 12.22 bushels of corn. In April, 
1916, hogs sold for about $9.70 (data 
not quite complete at this time), and 
corn for 76 cents, or hogs sold for 12.76 
bushels of corn, or .54 of a _ bushel 
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r This week, for the first time, we pub- | ter sold at Elgin for 34 cents, and No. 


lish a chart indicating the profit and | 


loss areas of the dairyman who makes 
butter or sells cream to the creamery. 
The basis of the chart is the same as 
for cattle and hogs. 
an average of the last ten years, in 
April, butter sold at Elgin for 27.68 
cents per pound, while corn was sell- 
ing for 61.1 cents per bushel. It took, 
therefore, the value of .4528 of a bush- 
el of corn to equal the value of a pound 
of butter. But during April, 1916, but- 
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For instance, as 


2 corn in Chicago for 76 cents. 
therefore 
than the price of corn would indicate. 
In May, butter has sold on the average 
for .8871 of the price of No. 2 corn per 
bushel in 
this year is 78 cents in May, the butter 
price should be 30.2 cents. 
expected that butter should soon break 
into Profit Area H, like hogs and fat 
cattle. 





Butter 


sold for .41 of a cent less 


Chicago. If the corn price 
It is to be 


It may be objected that dairymen 


don’t depend to any large extent on 
corn to make butter, especially during 
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HOG PROFITS AND LOSSES 





the summer 
are good. 
far better 
dollar. 
tures, cottonseed meal, bran, etc., vary 
in value to a large extent 
Also, the average corn belt dairyman 





above the average. The April profit 
seems to have been about 40 cents per 
hundred. 

During the last ten Mays, hogs have 
sold, per ewt., for the price of only 
11.25 bushels of corn. If No. 2 corn 
sells for 78 cents in May in Chicago, 
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BUTTER PROFITS AND LOSSES 


loss areas follow the business profit 
and loss areas (dotted line), as devised 
by the Babson Statistical Organization, 
of Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. Note 
how closely the profit and loss areas 
in hogs, 
business agree. 


months, when 
True. But corn furnishes a 
standard of value than the 
Moreover, the value of pas- 


with corn. 


feeds more corn and silage than any 
other feed during the six winter 
months. There is no one variable so 


accurate as corn in measuring butter 
profits and losses. 
the chart should be enough to convince 
the skeptical. 


Careful study of 


Note how closely butter profit and 
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pastures | 


action. 
less violent fluctuations. 
neither high peaks nor deep valleys. 
Coéperate to bring the hills low and 
to fill up the valleys, so that the stock 
business may be on a more stable foun- 
dation. 












the price of hogs should be $8.78. jg 
hogs in May average over $8.78, with 
corn at 78 cents, it will be figured that 
Profit Area H is still developing. After 
June is passed, it would not be sur. 
prising to see Area H develop with 
great rapidity. 
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cattle, butter, and general 
It is natural for action to equal re- 
What we should strive for is 
We want 


” 


“For the land’s sake. 
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CATTLE PROFITS AND LOSSES 


Area H has just started. Feeders 
were fairly cheap last fall, and altho 
corn is high, fat cattle sold for enough 
during April to pay for both feeders 
and corn. Figures are not entirely com- 
plete at this time for April, but the in- 
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dications are that 1,300-pound steers 
averaged $9.60 per cwt., or a total of 
$124.80. The cost of 1,000-pound feed- 
ers last October was about $69. As the 
average of the last ten Aprils, it has 
taken the value of 68.19 bushels of 


1908 1909 1910 


corn to make a 1,000-pound October 
feeder 
steer. In April, 1916, the value of the 
1,300-pound steer seems to cover the 
cost of feeder and corn, and leave a 
vrofit of about $4 per steer. It is hoped 
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into a 1,300-pound fat April | 


| that Area H, now begun after a long 
loss period, will continue to develop. 
| But we hope the development will not 
| be violent, or we may find ourselves, in 
| two or three years, suffering from a 
prolonged and serious loss period. 
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FARMING WITH TRACTORS —<Continued from 


to operate it. All lumps are crushed, 
and a field is made almost as level as 
@ barn floor. 

Altho the heavy tractor weighs in 
the neighborhood of nine tons, and the 
small one three tons, no injurious ef- 
fects have been noticed from packing. 
The weight is claimed to be so evenly 
distributed over the wide wheel sur- 
face that no more weight is exerted 
on the soil than would be made with a 
horse's foot. The only portion of the 
éround which seems packed is the 
first one or two inches. Down below, 
It is as mellow as on the area not 
touched by the tractor wheels. 

Mr. Brockway likes a tractor with 
high, low and intermediate gears. -A 
Small grade, he says, will reduce the 
pulling capacity of a tractor by from 20 
to 40 per cent. If a tractor with only 
one gear is loaded to capacity on level 
fround, the engine will go dead when 
It comes to a grade, unless it can be 
shifted into a lower gear. His tractors 
are geared to make two, three or four 
miles an hour, and there is some roll- 
mg land on his farm. In going down 
the inclines, or on level ground, the 
tractors are kept in high gear, so as to 
get Over the ground as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but when he comes to a grade, 
he finds it necessary to change into 
OW gear and take the same load at a 
Teduced speed. While tractors are 
Tated at certain speeds, Mr. Brockway 
Says none of them will get over the 
ood quite so fast as they are rated, 
nN account of a certain spinning of the 





Wheels on soft ground. 
« The two tractors work approximately | 


500 acres of ground on Mr. Brockway’s 
farm every year, and, besides, he does 
a certain amount of custom work. 
From fifty to sixty acres of grain are 
harvested in a day, two or three bind- 
ers being pulled by the one tractor. 
The tractors furnish power for filling 
his silos with his own ensilage cutters, 
and for threshing. One of his neigh- 
bors happens to have a grain separator, 
so an exchange is made at threshing 
time. Mr. Brockway’s tractor provides 
the power for both jobs, while the one 
grain separator answers for both men. 

Extensive use of the tractors are 
made in road work. For example, last 
fall forty acres of the farm were leased 
to another party for cabbage. When it 
came to marketing the cabbage or 
loading them to cars for shipment, not 
enough teams could be engaged to 
move the crop in the limited time 


available. The big tractor solved the 
problem. Teams hauled the loaded 
wagons to the road, and one was 


hitched back of the other. In this way 
the tractor moved two carloads at a 
trip, and there were some rather steep 
hills to be surmounted. When Mr. 
Brockway buys a carload of feed, he 
goes after it with the tractor, and 
moves it with the one trip. Another 
time, he moved 16,000 feet of pin-oak 
lumber, which is so heavy that it sinks 
in water. This was loaded on nine 
wagons, and Mr. Brockway received 
$30 for the sixteen-mile trip. With the 
tractor and four men, 220 tons of grav- 
el were hauled three miles to the farm 
in a little more than two days. 





Two years ago, more than 200 acres 


of Mississippi bottom land was broken 
for the first time by Mr. Brockway’s 
tractor. It was a portion of low land 
which had been reclaimed by drainage, 
and it was covered with a mass of ram- 
rod which stood ten feet high. A five- 
horse team with a sixteen-inch plow 
could not handle it, but the tractor fin- 
ished the job in three weeks’ time. Two 
men kept it working almost from day- 
light till dark, and it pulled eight plows 
—$5 an acre being charged for the work. 

The tractors replace from fifteen to 
twenty head of horses, but while at 
work, they can do the equivalent of 
thirty horses, and keep it up for as 
many hours a day as one can see. 
While Mr. Brockway is satisfied they 
are more economical than horses for 
much of the heavy, grinding work, he 
has kept no detailed records of the 
cost. When some part is broken or 
worn out, the repair item comes high. 
The feed and expense of keeping so 
many horses also came high, and occa- 
sionally one would die or suffer an ac- 
cident which made it necessary to kill 
it. According to Mr. Brockway, such 
expenses and losses with horses will 
amount to more than the expenses of 
a tractor, including its depreciation. 
When a tractor stops working, it stops 
consuming fuel, and it can be wintered 
over in a small enclosure, while the 
surplus horses keep on piling up the 
expenses. 

When Mr. Brockway bought his first 
tractor, he figured it would pay him 
not only by the economy with which it 
accomplished its work, but that it 


third page.) 


another car of steers. While the farm 
produces most of the horse feed, the 
land which is utilized for this is looked 
upon as an expense. When feed is 
given to beef.animals or dairy cows, it 
is simply transformed into a product 
which can be sold, but when fed to 
work horses, it is transformed into 
power, and to get this power, one must 
not only have the horses, but the land 
or its equivalent, to raise the feed for 
the horses. In other words, the tractor 
outfits have added fifty or sixty acres 
of money crops to the farm. 

Fewer men handle the farm work 
since the tractors have come into use. 
In this way, Mr. Brockway figures he 
has cut down his annual labor expense 
by a goodly sum, and that this saving 
will go a long ways in paying for the 
upkeep of his tractors. 

The demand for tractors for farm 
work has flooded the market with num- 
berless makes, some of which are prac- 
tical and some of which are not. The 
one who does not investigate quite 
carefully before making a purchase is 
apt to get something which will be an 
elephant on his hands, says Mr. Brock- 
way. Regardless of the number of 
failures, many of which are due to in- 
competent management, Mr. Brockway 
believes there is a place for a tractor 
on every farm of 160 acres or more, and 
that the more reliable manufacturers 
now have developed a tractor adapted 
to farm conditions. As the number of 
horses which must be kept depends on 
the size of the farm and the nature of 
the work, so does the size of the tractor 





would enable him to produce feed for 


to be bought. 
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Combination Pumping eva a 


Save time—save money—save 

toil and sweat this hot weather @ by 

hand. Don’t depend on a windmi: this Galloway 

outfit keep your stock mo su lied with fresh wa‘cr. 

It’s simple and easy to set yone can >rate LA” 
itfit corsists of 21-4 H. Pp. ogi, a heawy doub! 

pump jack with tight and loose pulle 16 ft. o bel 


WATER COOLED - WONT HEAT-WONT FREEZE 


Will run all day in any weather. —— on fuel. Can 
be used for running churn, separators, saws, 


= nn 


9. + now ond save $2. a over our regu 

Price and $1) to $45 over perce of other outfits. Install 

ment price $52.50. Inst nt orders shipped on receipt 

of 2%; balance 

monthly. 

This Low Cash Price For 

@0 Oeys Onty--Order To- 
4 We Take All Risk 


SPECHICATIONS 
ENGINE ye 450 rev. per 
RE 41-8 in 


space 26x25 in we 
625 Ibs. Add $6 


z ite Just clip this ad. end pin 
te your e neck = The wm. Gett “ey Co. 





Can't be duplicated 
Syewbere a Se 


Brice It’ on- 

ful bussy, for 

Sp aponet and we 
a 


ibject to your app yrovel. It's another proof of aidert 
ity and the saving made you by our factory to user p! 
Write for big Buggy Bargain Book and Toad 
bow 43 years experience has taught us bow to 
Give the most for the money in wearing quality, 
@ppearance and general satisfaction and our spe- 
cial direct method of selling to save you 625 or 
More on each buggy. 175 styles Buggies and 65 styles Harness 
strated and described. Don’t buy without seeing 
x. A brings it free. 


pos 
ELKHART Saemnnes a& HARNESS mPa. co. 
8 Beardsicy Ave., Elkhart, | 


SEED CORN 


Field selected, rack dried in seed house where not 
allowed te freeze. E sell no crib corn. 


Improved Reid’s Yellow Dent 

1915 crop—98%, test guaranteed. Price per bu., $4.50 
ia ear, and 4.00 shelled and graded. In orders of 5 
bu. or more I allow 25c per bu discount, and In or- 
ders of 15 bu. or more, 50c per bu. 

1914 crop—%% to 95% test guaranteed. Shelled and 
graded only at $2.50 per bu. straight. Prompt ship- 
ment made. Free catalog and samples 


WICKFIELD FARM, Box 6, Cantril, lowa 
~ Seed Corn For Sale 


Pascal's Reid's Yellow Dent, test 90%, $5.00 per bu.; 
individual ear tested, 7.00 per bu. Early yellow corn, 
1914 crop, test 90%, 64.00 per bu.; individual ear test- 
od, 06.00 per bu. Sold with the privilege of testing. 

. L. PASCAL, De W att, lowa 


Seed Gorn For Sale 


White Silvermine and Golden Yellow. 98% test. 
Sold on 10 days approval test. Your money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


GEO. H. TWOGOOD, 
Corn Price Cut $1.00 Per Bushel 


SAMPLES FREE. Northern I1l., home grown, 
extra quality seed corn, early picked, hanger dried in 
seed house, 9) to 101 days, 95% test—chance to prove It. 
Early Retd's and ~ “ab also Silver Mine, @4 per bu. 
w. Cc. BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois 


SWEET “CLOVER 


Why not buy your Sweet Clover seed direct from 
the growers, right out of the Sweet Clover district 
where all the seed houses buy their seed? Cleaned 
seed i8c per Ib., uncleaned 13c; sacks 30c extra. 
Send for saniples J. W. CONRAD, 

Sec. Kane Farmers’ Union, Kane, Wyoming. 





Moville, Woodbury Co., fa. 





COWPEAS 


Crop large, price low. Whippoorwill peas, $1.80 per 
1.; mixed cowpeas, earby varieties, mostly Whip 
l New croy l, germination 





», clean seed, 


“Mountain Home, Ar kh. 


REID'S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


FOR SALE, 83.00 per bu., f. 0. b. cars Salem; 
20c. Every ear tested, all weak and dead thrown 
out. Ear tested seed cannot be sold for 81 50 or 82 00 
per bu. withont a loss 


D. A. FENN, 
PRICED TO SELL 


SOY BEANS cra cnsss. 


FOUTS BROS., CAMDEN, INDIANA 
100 Senator Duniap Strawberry Plants, $1 


Delivered at your mall box. 
HUMBOLDT NURSERY CO., Humboldt, lowa 


sacks 


Salem, low: a 


CHOICE QUALITY 











PECIAL—200 assorted June bearing Strawberry 
WS plants delivered for 90c. Best varieties. None 
better. THOMAS, Shenandoah, lowa. 


Rape, 9 Cents Per Pound 


in 100 ib lots. Get our*prices on Soy Beans and Cow- 
peas. Newcomer Bros. Seed Co., No. Henderson, III. 


SWEET 
CLOVER fg aet migeea 


SEED CORN 


R. G. STOAKES, 


Falls City Nursery. 








BRULLDS Worn Out Soil. Has 
higher protein content than alfalfa. Write 


Falmouth, Ky. 





For Northern Iowa 
and Southern Minn. 
Traer, lowa 





wing; selected; 
for our Corn 
t’s free 


Falls City. Nebr. 


Sorghum 


Over many parts of the corn belt, 


| 
} 


| 


clover has winter killed, and in these 


| sections a shortage in the hay crop 
may develop. In other sections, corn 
planting may be delayed until after 
the first week in June, and the ques- 
tion will come up as to what to do with 
the land which was prepared for corn. 
Under these conditions and many oth- 
ers, the man who has plenty of stock 
will consider sorghum or cane. 

Sorghum or cane is in many ways 
similar to corn. It appreciates corn 
soil and corn weather. The general 
growth of the plant is much like that 
of corn, except that the stalks and 
leaves are more slender, and there is 
no ear. Sorghum is undoubtedly more 
nearly related to corn than to the small 
grains. 

When sorghum is sown thick, it 
makes a splendid quality of hay, the 
stalks being about the size of a lead 
pencil. The germinating power of the 
seed varies greatly, but it is ordinarily 
best to sow about seventy-five pounds 
of commercial seed per acre. The seed 
usually costs only two to four cents a 
pound, and it is best ordinarily to be 
on the safe side and sow a superabun- 
dance. An excess of seed will only 
make the hay of finer quality. 

Sorghum hay might be described as 
a refined corn fodder, with a touch of 
sweetness, and with the leaves retained 
in unusually good condition. All kinds 
of stock like sorghum hay, and do 





| is not equal to alfalfa or clover. 


splendidly upon it, altho, of course, it 
Most 
feeders are agreed that it is fully equal 
to timothy. 

The standard corn belt variety of sor- 
ghum is the Early Amber. Sow this 
at the rate of seventy-five pounds per 
acre, any time in June, on a well-pre- 
pared seed bed. The seed is a little 
slow in starting, and the young plants 
do not make very rapid headway at 
first, and on weedy land it may seem 
to have a hard time of it for the first 
month. But after sorghum once gets 
under way, it grows with great rapid- 
ity. Cut about the time of the first 
frost, let it wilt, and then put it in 
cocks, to stand for several weeks, or 
until fed out. 

Sorghum makes excellent silage, al- 
most if not quite equal to corn silage. 
But in the corn belt proper, corn give’ 
slightly more food value per acre, while 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, kafir corn 
seems to be superior to sorghum. In 
western Nebraska and the Dakotas, 
there may be a true place for sorghum 
as silage. Even in the corn belt prop- 
er, however, conditions occasionally 
arise which make it worth while to use 
sorghum as silage. 

Sorghum is a versatile plant, which 
should be thoroly familiar to every 
stockman. A few do not like it as well 
as millet, but we believe that if most 
of those who have been growing millet, 
would try sorghum instead, they would 
be better pleased. 

Sudan grass is a close relative of sor- 
ghum, which grows a little finer, and 
stools out. There is a difference of 
opinion as to which is to be preferred. 
We are inclined to stick by sorghum 
until Sudan grass has given more defi- 
nite proof of its merits. Sudan grass, 
when allowed to get ripe, does not 
seem to be quite so palatable as sor- 
ghum. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have made definite 
comparisons between Sudan grass and 


sorghum, also between sorghum and 





millet. 


Shipping Live Stock Inter- 
state 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“A lives in Iowa, and sells a six- 
months-old bull to B, who lives in Min- 
nesota. The bull is shipped by ex- 
press without previous inspection, be- 
cause the local veterinarian did not 
have time to make the inspection. “How 
long should this calf be held up, and 
how much should the charge be for 
inspection? A sent a calf in this way, 
and he has been gone nine days now, 
and A can get no track of him thru 
the express agent.” 

All of the corn belt states have rigid 
laws, which require that live stock 





which is shipped in for breeding pur- 
| poses be inspected for contagious dis- 
ease. To ship live stock which has not 











Guaranteed 


as follows: 


Northern Iowa Lat. Grown 
Wimples Yellow Dent 
lowa Gold Mine . 
Goddard’s Silver King... 
Reid’s Yellow Dent .. 
Minnesota No. 13 .. —— 
These lots are all 1914 ‘crop. 


seed ‘corn that is grown south of you. 


Bu. $4.00; 5 bu. 


su. $5.00; 5 bu. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 





We recently sent average identical sample of our Northern Iowa latitude 
grown and Central Minnesota (Redwood Co.) grown Seed Corn to the foremost 
Agricultural College of this country and have just received their official report, 


The above tests prove that our stocks of genuine Northern Grown Seed Corn 
are the highest qualities you can buy regardless of price. 


We Give You a Sworn Statement as to Where 
Our Seed Corn Was Grown 


We do not handle any dent corn from either Central or Southern Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri or Illinois, as such seed, 
tion, cannot ripen and mature in the north. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

Until sold out and for prompt orders, we offer you all varieties of our graded, 
shelled, high test (1914) Seed Corn as follows: 

NORTHERN IOWA (lat.) GROWN 

Oa $3.85; 

CENTRAL MINN. (Redwood Co.) GROWN 

@ $4.85; 

New ‘‘American A’’ bags included free. 
We guarantee every bushel of Seed Corn we ship to be exactly as repre- 
sented in every particular or money refunded. 
Send your order promptly if you want any of the above lots at these prices. 


Seed Corn | 


Central Minn. (Redwood Co.) Grown 
Northwestern Dent 

Wisconsin No. 7 or Silver eed .. 92% 
Minnesota King_. ... 96% 
Minnesota Early Yellow Dent. 92% 
Minnesota No. 13 . ....---88% 
Minnesota Early White Dent - 73% 


altho of good germina- 


Look at your map. Don’t buy 


RRO 
10 bu. @ $3.75. 


10 bu. @ $4.75. 


Box 171, | DECORAH, IOWA 




















Get Rid of the Gophers and Moles 


and of the squirrels that take your corn. 
No need of having your corn stand spoiled and having your fields cut up by gophers 


it right. 


It{s not a bard matter if you go at 


when a few minutes time for several days will killthemoff. It’s easy to poison them. 


USE GOPHER DEATH—TRIAL PACKAGE 50c 


Enough to kill a good many squirrels and gophers. 
1,400 tablets, $1.25. 


sure in results. 


Comes in tablet form—easy to use— 
The squirrels and gophers eat them greedily. If 


gophers are cutting up your fields and squirrels have taken possession of your farm, our 


Gopher Death tablets will rid you of the pests. 
meat the moles like and they do the 
them or wo getthem for you—if he doesn’t, 
these safe, convenient to use, effective and reliable poisons. 


FORT DODGE CHEMICAL ¢ COMPANY, 


Special mole tablets, 75c. Made of 

business. Dom’t delay. Ask your druggist for 

send direct. You can’t afford not to try 
Write today. Address all orders to 

Dept. W, FORT DODGE, IOWA 





been inspected, and which is not ac- 
companied by the proper certificate 
from the state veterinarian or one of 
his assistants, is simply to invite trou- 
ble and needless expense. 

While we can not undertake to say 
what has been done in this case, prob- 
ably the calf has been held up either 
at the state line or at the buyer’s sta- 
ton, and is being inspected by the 
Minnesota veterinary authorities. The 
length of time which they may take to 
do this is uncertain, and it is not fixed 
by law. They can hold the calf in quar- 
antine until satisfied that it is free 
from contagious disease. Our subscrib- 
er should correspond with the express 
company, and insist upon their tracing 
the calf and reporting to him. Having 
accepted the shipment, the express 
company is responsible. 





Strawberry Weevil 

The strawberry weevil will be active 
soon. A shortage in the number of 
blossoms is the ftrst indication of the 
work of the strawberry weevil. It cuts 
off the buds, after depositing eggs in 
them. The weevil is about one-tenth 
of an inch long, and because it is sel- 
dom seen, on account of its small size, 
the effect of its ravages are usually 
blamed on the frost, hail or climatic 
conditions. 

The strawberry weevil has been suc- 
cessfully fought at the New Jersey ex- 
periment station, by a dust spray of a 
mixture of arsenate of lead and sul- 
phur. One pound of each was used as 
a repellant, giving almost perfect pro- 
tection. The mixture was applied on 
April 30th and May 6th. Another plan 
advocated by S. Marcovitch, who dis- 
covered the pest at the university farm, 
is removing the straw from one or two 
rows, to hasten the maturity of the 
buds, and to keep the straw on the 
rest of the patch, to force the weevils 
to the uncovered portion. They could 
then be destroyed either by plowing 
them under or by burning the uncov- 
ered plants. 

The weevils do not scatter readily, 
and hibernate in the field. So the one- 
crop system is a safe method of fight- 
ing them. The ground should have 
crops changed for at least a year if 
the weevils are found.—University of 
Minnesota. 











0 days 
onth’s 
free trial on this finest of gre “R "We 
pape yee) ag min em Sreigh thou8 
acent deposit in advance. This offer ah lutely genuine, 
WRITE TODA 7? oe Four big catalog showing 
— full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
it's free. 
COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
bes, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycies at haif usual prices. A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out 
at once, at $8 each. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1916 — Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
how nv Teel 1 be astonished and convin 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
our catalog and new special offers, Write today 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dopt. B179 CHICAGO, fll 


———— 


sundries and useful bicycle information. 





can’t soot up the 
big firing cham 
ber —no daily 
cleaning. 
Ha mode? best fot 
Fords, Overlands, 
5 Reos, axwi 
| Studebakers, 
Guaranteed forever 





BETTER 
GATES 


FOR LESS MONEY 


Tilts or lifts. Double automatic latch. Galvanized. 
Trial if you wish. Buy now and save money. 


G. L. GADE, 6. L. GADE, (Gate Dept.) lowa Falls, towa lowa 


Binder Twine 


Factory To Farm 

Quality Quaranteed. 27th year. Quick ship- 
ments. Write for free sampleg, Wholesale prices. 
August Post, Box 55, oulton, lows 
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in Suspenders || 


Forty million pair of Shirley Presi- 
dent Suspenders have been made, 
sold and given comfort and satis- 
faction to the wearers. There is 
just one reason why a man contin- 
ues to replace a worn-out pair of 


Shirle 
Preaidceut 


Suspenders 52, 


with a new pair of the 
same kind. He likes them. A trial i 
proved them to be comfortable and inf 


durable. Future purchases are made HH 

because of satisfaction. Reg 
Many wearers have a pair for each suit. } 

It’s convenient. f i 
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Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort and a Guarantee, 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS, 








the new collar that mirrors 
style and comfort. Like all 


SLDEMELL 


COLLARS 


it is made with Graduated-Tie-Space and 
the patented Tie-Protecting shield that 
saves your good neckwear, 


Quar- 2 
ter for 
Sizes 25c. 








BetterThanan Annual Railway Pass 


YES. much better—because, with 

a Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
you can plan your own time table and 
choose your own road. No waiting for 


trains— always ready to take you anye- 
where—any time,and atany speed. Witha 


Harley-Davidson 

For years the Mas- 

ter Motorcycle, you 

Can fillevery spare 

our with peaceful, 
restful pleasure. 


Almost any dealer 
will make terms to 
suit your conveni- 
ence and the costof 
upkeep is very 
small. Talk to your 
Harley-Davidson 
dealer today,or 
write for catalog. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Producers of High-Grade Motorcycles 
or More Than Fourteen Years 


1192 A Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


You can havea 
arley-Davidson 
just as well as not. 








a 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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A MOTORCYCLE ON THE FARM 


Before we knew what automobiles 
were, John A, Perrin, a southeastern 
Iowa farmer, kept two types of horses. 
In the field he used the draft type, for 
plowing, disking and for heavy work. 
When he went to town, he hitched up 
driving team. The heavy 
team, while it had its place on the 
farm, was not so well adapted to road 
work, and the light team did not have 
weight enough in the collar for field 
work. For these reasons, he kept the 
two teams, and largely for the same 
reasons, Mr. Perrin has an automobile 
and a motorcycle now. 


The motorcycle does not take the 
place of the automobile. Mr. Perrin 
would not do without the latter. But 


the motorcycle is a “saddle horse,” and 
largely used as one. It is a good deal 
cheaper to keep than an extra horse, is 
always at hand when wanted, and it 
saves an enormous amount of time and 
bother. 

Recently, Mr. Perrin had immediate 
need for a rope and tackle. There was 
none in the neighborhood, so the only 
thing to do was to get one from town, 
four miles from the farm. The side car 
was attached to the motorcycle, and 
in twenty minutes the hired man was 
back to the farm with the tackle and 
rope. It would have required at least 
an hour and a half to have made the 
trip with a horse and buggy. 

Mr. Perrin does not happen to be 
very close to a creamery, and the milk 





from his dairy is handled on the farm. 
Most of the butter is delivered to pri- 
vate customers with the motorcycle. 
With the side car attachment, a load of 
150 or 200 pounds is easily handled. 
So little time is required that the but- 
ter does not get soft from the time it 
leaves the cool cellar until it reaches 
the customer. Eggs also are taken to 
town on the motorcycle, and very few 
are broken if they are packed in carry- 
ing cases. 

The three-wheeled conveyance not 
only is useful in delivering these dairy 
and poultry products, but if is just as 
serviceable in taking provisions home 
from town. Frequently special trips 
are made expressly for groceries, espe- 
cially when Mrs. Perrin does not have 
time to plan ahead for unexpected com- 
pany. With the motorcycle, the son 
can make the four-mile trip and be 
home again about as quick as a city 
housewife can get a delivery from a 
nearby grocer. 

One might wonder why, with a good 
touring car available, Mr. Perrin does 
not use this instead of the motorcycle. 
He says it is largely for the same rea- 
son that a city business man who owns 
two or more automobiles does not use 
his big family car in going back and 
forth from the office when the smaller 
runabout answers the same purpose 
just as satisfactorily at less expense. 
In Mr. Perrin’s case, the motorcycle is 
used as a matter of business economy. 

The motorcycle is not kept entirely 
as a business proposition, however, as 
Mr. Perrin’s son often has occasion to 
want a conveyance when the family is 
using the big car, on a Sunday or in 
the evening. The side car was bought 
so that a passenger could be carried 








more comfortably than would be pos- 
sible on a rear seat, and so that. the 
motorcycle would be more adapted for 
delivering produce or taking stuff 
home from the city. Last summer, the 
junior Perrin and a friend took an east- 
ern trip of several hundred miles on 
the motorcycle, and the same young 
men are figuring on a western trip 
this year. 

During the spring and fall, the mo- 
torcycle has taken young Perrin back 
and forth front high school, and he 
used it more or less thruout the win- 
ter. If it were not for the motorcycle, 
he probably would have to drive 
a horse, as others do who go to high 
school from the same neighborhood. 
The motorcycle makes it possible to 
leave home at a later hour in the morn- 
ing, and it gets him home shortly after 
school closes in the afternoon. Those 
who drive from that distance have lit- 
tle time to help out with chores either 
night or morning, as is true with young 
Perrin when it is too muddy or snowy 
to use the motorcycle. 

A motorcycle is regarded by Mr. 
Perrin as a farm necessity, and an 
economical investment from a purely 
business standpoint. The original cost, 
he says, is less than a good driving 
outfit, and the expense for upkeep is 
less than that of a horse. Mr. Perrin 
Says many farmers—in spite of the 
autos and horses they own—would find 
a motorcycle a good investment. 





As the western farmer has found the 
auto a profitable investment, both for 
business and pleasure, so he will find 
the motorcycle. In addition to its value 
as an errand-runner, it has a social 
value for the young men and hired help 
which will rapidly extend its use. 


Cost Per Yard or Mile of Dif- 
ferent Kinds of Roads 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the estimated cost per yard 
of brick pavement and of crushed rock 
or macadam road? We are figuring on 
making one of these roads, and have 
seen the figures as to cost in one of 
your issues, but have misplaced the 
paper.” 

Roughly, we estimate that a square 
yard of graveled road costs 30 cents; 
of macadam, 60 cents; of concrete, 
$1.40, and of brick, $1.80. But under 
some conditions, all of these types of 
road cost much less, while under other 
conditions they cost much more. On 
the basis of the rough estimates just 
given, the cost of a mile of road twelve 
feet wide varies from about $2,000 for 
gravel road to about $13,000 for brick 
road. Our correspondent should write 
at once to the Illinois highway com- 
mission, at Springfield, and ask for the 
definite figures which they have filed 
away, concerning the cost of building 
roads under many different conditions 
in Illinois. Our figures are designed 
to give only a general.idea, and those 
of our readers who wish definite in- 
formation should write to the highway 
engineers who make road _ building 
their chief business. 








Investigating 


Down in Texas, recently, a 
man made a 124-mile round trip 
in his motor car—just to investi- 
gate Clothcraft Clothes, 

And he passed through several 
nearer towns where other cloth- 
ing was sold. 

He wanted absolutely depend- 
able value—and got it. 

It’s surely worth your while 
to drop in at the store and see 
and feel that Clothcraft value. 











Clothcraft’s makers have for 
three generations devoted all 
their efforts to improving 
medium-priced clothes. By 
scientific study they have worked 
out shorter and better ways to 
perform the operations in making 
a suit. Their success gives you 
better fabrics, better linings, 
superior workmanship—in 2 
word, more style, comfort and 
value for your money. 


Come in and investigate. 








CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES) 
en) SLND vied (6) 4 
CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


HO s25 Reese 


o Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


| The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 




















on the Lumber, 
Millwork, Hardware 
and Labor. All material 


cut-to-fit. Complete homes 
shipped anywhere, fast 
freight. Send stamps 

for big catalog 9298 








DON’T FORGET 


There's a big difference in cupolas; dif- 
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inal, On the market over 15 years, 
Good from the start 3 
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he Catch Crop Wanted 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have thirty-five acres of alfalfa 
that has been largely winter killed, and 
I fear that I shall have to plow it up 
and What can I sow to the 
best advantage, to produce hay this 
summer, to feed in place of alfalfa to 
my dairy cows, in connection with sil- 


re-seed 


age, next winter?” 

The only annual crops which may 
be seeded to take the place of alfalfa 
are cowpeas and soy beans. Sorghum, 
millet and Sudan grass will produce 
good crops of hay, but the quality 
not similar to alfalfa If our corre- 
spondent decides to use cowpeas or 
soy beans, we advise him to prepare 
the seed bed as for corn, and to drill 
in the ce ypea or soy beans early in 
June, at the rate of one bushel per 
acre Harvest the crop for hay when 
most of the pods are formed and the 


lower leaves are starting to turn yel- 


low 
We are a little inclined to advise the | 

use of sorghum. If this soil works up 
nicely, we believe our correspondent 
might get first-rate results by giving 
three or four diskings, and then drill- 
ing in sorghum at the rate of sixty or 
seventy pounds per acre. The disk- 


ings will not altogether destroy the 
alfalfa, and some of it will grow up in 
the sorghum. 

Sorghum will produce twice as much 
hay per acre as cowpeas or soy beans. 
The objection to the hay for feeding 
with silage is that it is just as weak in 
protein as silage, and our correspond- 
ent will find it necessary to 
buy considerable. of such feeds as cot- 
tonseed meal, oil meal and bran for his 
cows next winter. Under the circum- 
stances, we have very little choice be- 
tween cowpeas, beans and 
ghum. ' 


therefore 


50Y sor- 


. 

Docking Lambs 
year, Wallaces’ Farmer re- 
a number of inquiries from read- 
ted to dock their lambs 
in the spring, and who want to know 
about docking them. Undocked lambs 
always sell for less than docked lambs 

The time to dock lambs is when they 
are young. It is a simple job then, 
causes very little pain to the lambs, 
and they keep clean during the sum- 
mer and free from some s: trou- 
bles Most hardware handle 
docking irons, with which the tails can 
be clipped off easily. In the absence 
of a docking iron, a sharp chisel will 
answer the purpose very satisfactorily. 

One man holds the lamb so that the 
tail is on a block of wood, while the 
other feels with the chisel till he lo- 
cates a spot between two joints, about 
an inch and a half from the body. He 
then gives a sharp blow with a mallet. 
Nothing need be put on the stump, ex- 
cept in hot weather, when it may be 
wise to coat it with pine tar, to pre- 
vent maggot infestation. When the 
docking irons or chisel are kept red- 
hot, there is no danger from excessive 
bleeding. 


Every 
celve 
ers who negle¢ 


rious 


stores 





Equal Suffrage in lowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is unfortunate that the cause of 
equal suffrage should come to the Iowa 
voters at this time. There are so many 
great issues before the people now, 
that suffrage can not receive enough 
attention to make its campaign satis- 
factory. There are the national prob- 
lems of the European and Mexican 
troubles. The fate of our country seems 
to be swinging with so much uncer- 
tainty. The presidential election is of 
such paramount importance this year. 
And then the primary election for can- 
didates for all the state and county of- 
fices to be considered the same day 
upon which the vote is to be taken for 
or against equal suffrage in Iowa. 

When you think of all this, and you 
know that the enemies of equal suf- 
frage are vigilantly at work in the 
dark, and in the open, just as the ene- 
mies of prohibition have been and still 
are working, then you know that if 
equal suffrage wins in Iowa this year, 
it must be quickly and outspokenly 
supported by the Iowa press and by 
Iowa citizens. We have been too slow 
in getting to work 

There are too many Iowa voters who 
do not know that equal suffrage simply 
means the equal voting of women with 
men for the public officers, who shall 
handle the money and wield the power 





WhenYouSeetheVelie Among the Others- 


your comparisons show you the Velie Quality even more distinctly. 
It is alone in the light six field in the combination of all the high priced 


features, at its low price. 
Power—Finish— Upholstery 


See it—compare—judge for yourself. 


Roominess—Economy. 


backed by the responsibility of a great organization you all know. 
demand has made it necessary to triple our output for many months. 


Tourk 
Wheels on any model 


W ire 


uw Car 


With Sedan Top, 31240. Roadster 


$70 extra. 


S105 


Write for our ca 


In this field it is unsurpassed at any price in 


The car that comes to you with all these merits 
These explain why the 


$1045 - 


(Ov 


Velie Motor Vehicle Co., 104 Velie Place, Moline, Illinois 








| which make the conditions under which 








both the men and women live. If you 
talk personally to the different voters 
coming within the reach of your own 
influence, you will be surprised at the 
ignorance of too many concerning 
equal suffrage. Therefore, it will re- 


quire much personal work by the 
friends of equal suffrage to win the 
day. 


I don’t care to vote for the president 
of the United States, but I do want my 
just right given to me to vote for the 
school director of our home school dis- 
trict. If I could vote, then I would be 
welcomed at the March school meet- 
ing. Then I could talk and work for 
better school conditions at the time 
and place when it would do some good. 
As it now is, the women not bemg 
voters, have no recognized. voice in the 
public suggestions for the rural child's 
school welfare. 

For thirty-three years, as a farmer’s 
wife, I have resented the fact that I 
must coax some man voter to present 
my ideas for school betterment, when I 
ought to be there to give them myself. 
My last effort was for painting the 
schoolhouse. It was painted. lowa wo- 
men deserve a just and equal recogni- 
tion with lowa men in every particular. 

Here is a thought for the readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, that should be 
passed on immediately to all other 
lowa farmers: “The farmer knows bet- 
ter than anyone else how his wife helps 
to earn and carry on the farm. When 
he dies, he leaves it, without fear, in 
her hands. But he leaves its taxes un- 
protected by a citizen’s vote. His wid- 
ow is considered a citizen when taxes 
fall due. Her taxes are more likely to 
be raised than reduced; for she can 
not vote. On election day, she suffers 
from taxation without representation; 
she has no voice in saying how her 
taxes shall be spent.” 

The other day we received a govern- 
ment bulletin, that proved f6 be a col- 
lection of newspaper statements op- 
posed to equal suffrage, which had 
been collected by the Association Op- 
posed to Woman's Suffrage, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This association had 
gotten the senator from New Jersey to 
ask that this article be*printed in the 
Congressional Record. The senators, 
not being informed as to its contents, 
and probably caring less, made no pro- 








test, and it was printed as a public 
document, at public expense, and then 
sent out unstamped all over the United 
States. Now, in the first place, this 
was a wrong use of the public printing 
and mail facilities. In the second 
place, it appeared that congress was 
supporting the opposition to equal suf- 
frage, while the article was simply slid 
thru. Then, also, a great many persons 
do not understand that newspaper 
statements are not always reliable, be- 
ing warped and overdrawn for a cer- 
tain purpose. 

I have given the above instance, in 
order to show that a person must do 
his own thinking, and not be tricked. 
After all is said for and against equal 
suffrage, or equal voting, it comes 
down to the principle of the justness, 
fairness and the square deal in giving 
to the lowa women their equal rights 
with the lewa men in everything that 
affects living conditions. 

MRS. ALICE W. BEATTY. 

Muscatine County, lowa. 





Late Corn for Silage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 28th, you ask 
for experiences with silage corn. Last 
year, about the 10th of June, I found I 
had to re-plant a piece of corn land. I 
disked it up and drilled at the rate of 
four kernels to the hill. By the 24th of 
June, the corn looked thin in places; 
and so I drilled again in the same rows. 
The worms quit working about this 
time, and, as a result, I had some very 
thick corn. It made good growth, but 
the stalks were small. I put it in the 
silo October 8th, before it was in good 
roasting-ear stage, and there was very 
little corn in it. The ten acres filled a 
14x34-foot silo. I opened it December 
12th, and began feeding, and have fed 
thirty-five to forty head of all sizes of 
cattle. I still have a foot of silage re- 
maining. The flavor is fine. My cattle 
look as well as when they have been 
fed silage making fifty bushels of well- 
dented corn to the acre. I fed no ad- 
ditional grain with this silage. 

From my experience, I believe the 
corn you speak of in the article to 
which I refer will be all right. 

M. N. SPENCER. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 





Dont Let Rust 
Fat Up Your 
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It’s an easy job—requires no ex- 
perience. A few hours work makes 
your cat LOOK LIKE NEW. Re- 
painting adds @ year or more ser- 
vice to it and INCREASES ITS 
SELLING VALUE. 


Contains everything necessary to repaint 
a Ford or similar sized car, including top. 
Simple directiong on each can. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Complete $3.00 


At hardware, paint and drug dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
deli teceipt of $3.00. 


































KEWANEE HOG OILER 

me — ever fie to — jase ors. 
mn jamage nd i3- 
@A3ES ‘ : ? 

If your horses or cattle were troubled 
to took “after theme woult pect THEN, 

oo« after them, would you . 

WHY NOT Give THE HOG THE 
CHANCE HE DESERVES. 

Put e KEWANEE HOG OILER in 
your hog lot and let ths hogs be their 
owo doctor Use it 30 daye and if eatis- 
pe te OR 
WANEB VERMIN OIL furnished with 
each machine. Drop us a posta: today. 
Kewanee Corn Hanger Co. 
224 Mais St., Kewanee, Ill. 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample. 














DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
6S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo, lowa 
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Wuo Gives More? 








WHEN A 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


Works for You 
itis Guaranteed 


“With proper management to be capa- 
ble of doing more and better work than 
any other machine made of like size 
and proportions, working under the same 
conditions and on the same job.” 


It is so written in your purchasing con- 
trect. This clause has stood for years 
and years in the selfsame words. We , 
believe them ourselves and we back 
= up with the machine that we 
build. 


WHO WANTS LESS? 


You can easily find out what this guaranty 
means by sending for a copy of the Home Edi- 
tion of the Red River Special paper. Your own 
neighbors who understand have furnished the 
facts for this number. Ask for a Big Catalog, 
too. Both free. A postal request will do. Just 
sign your name and address, 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO, 


(in Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


Concrete Corn Crib 
aaaay” 






















f Concrete Corn Crib on farm of Mr. § 
Erick Sudderberg, Stratford, Ia, 

A Corn Crib is only one of the many farm structures 

that can be made permanent and free from all 

repairs by employing concrete throughout, 


Ash Grove Cement 


Finer and stronger than Standard Ground Cement. 
Goes further — saves money, 

Send now for 112 page book 
Free Book “Permanent Farm imapeove- 
ments’’— simple and easy to follow in- 
structions for all farmimprovements. 
Good dealers sell ASH GROVE 
\ CEMENT. See yours. 








Department 700, 
f Grand Ave. Temple, 
Hansas City, Missouri. 
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, Farm Work. 


The one successful 
% Binder Engine. At- 


wai tachments for any | 






binder. Twohorses 
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Cushman Light Wei 
For All Farm Work 
Throttle Governed. Very 
light weight. 4H. P.only 
lbs. Forced water cool- \ 
ing system prevents over- \ 
beating. Tank on front_bal- 
Inces engine on rear. 1c 
tion Clutch Pulley. Ask for 
ngine Book. 4 to 20 H. P.} 


Cushman Motor Works. 
852 North 21st Street 

|UNCOLN, 

ees 


4H. P. Outfit for--All- 
rpose Work. Same 


NEBRASKA Engine Used on Binder 












Special 8 oz. duck complete 
with tie ropes $26 per100. Water 
and mildew proofed $5 extra. 
Send 60c for sample. Larger 
sizes and etack and machine 
covers at low prices. 

Makers of Famous Kant Come Ott 

Cow Biankets 
Fond du Lac Awning & Tent Co. 

Dept. 82 Fond du Lac, Wis. 


£25 ver 100 
out eroues. size 
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Growing Soy Beans for Hay 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I would like information as to soy 
beans. Iiintend to sow about fifteen 
acres, The land is fall plowed wheat 
stubble, which is clay and rolling. How 
and when shall I plant the beans? How 
| and when shall I harvest them? Do 
| you think they will pay as a bay crop?” 
| Excepting in the extreme southern 
part of the corn belt, we are rather 
skeptical about the value oi soy beans 
and cowpeas except as an experiment- 
al crop under exceptional conditions. 
Undoubtedly they will furnish a fairly 
good yield of hay as far-north as north- 
ern Iowa, but the cost of production is 
too great. Many corn belt farmers 
have tried cowpeas and soy beans, but 
most of them have given them up in 
disgust after a short trial. Instead of 
sowing fifteen acres cf soy beans, we 
advise our correspondent to try only 
an acre, 

The proper time to seed soy beans or 
cowpeas is in late May or early June, 
after the soil has become thoroly 
warm. For hay, the best results are 
secured by drilling in thickly at the 
rate of about six pecks per acre. This 
means a seed cost of $3 or $4 per acre. 
For grain production, the rows are 
spaced about two and a half feet apart, 
| and only a peck of seed is needed per 
acre. But such thin planting does not 
produce a first-class quality of hay; 
moreover, cultivation is generally re- 
quired. The proper time to cut soy 
beans and cowpeas for hay is after 
most of the pods are formed, but be- 
fore any of the leaves have turned yel- 
low and commenced to drop. The hay 
is hard to cure, and should be handled 
in about the same way as clover hay. 
If possible, it is a good plan to let the 
hay wilt in the swath or windrow for 
about a day, and then bunch it into 
cocks, to cure for three or four days 
longer. 

We advise the bulk of our readers to 
look on cowpeas and soy beans as 
purely experimental crops. It usually 
costs $7 to $10 a ton to produce cowpea 
or soy bean hay, while clover or al- 
falfa hay may be produced for not 
much over $4 or $5 per ton. 





Rape for Hogs 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“I wish to plow up my hog lot and 
sow it to some kind of grain for hog 
pasture. How would rape be? How 
much would you sow to the acre,” 

By all means sow rape. Rape is by 
all odds the best temporary hog pas- 
ture. Sow it at the rate of four to six 
pounds per acre, any time from the last 
of March until the last of July. It is 
ready to pasture within about two 


correspondent 


months from time of seeding. Try to 
get the Dwarf Essex variety. There 


are many inferior varieties of rape 
seed on the market. These varieties 
bloom the same year that they are 
seeded, and do not give one-half the 
forage that the true Dwarf Essex does. 
Pay two or three times as much per 
pound if necessary to get the Dwarf 
Essex, 

Rape does its best on rather moist, 
rich soil. On dry, poor, upland it may 
be better to mix some oats, spring rye 
or barley with the rape. 








Hog Production in Germany 


It is reported that there are now 
20,000,000 hogs in Germany, as com- 
pared with about 22,000,000 normally. 
The reduction in the number of hogs 
has not been as great as expected, 
many farmers evidently holding onto 


their hogs in a speculative frame of | 


mind. 

Until recently, there were govern- 
ment orders regulating retail prices of 
pork, but not the prices received by 
the farmer. Naturally, this placed the 
farmer in a favorable strategical posi- 
tion, and he would not sell hogs except 
at a price prohibitive of profit to the 
dealers. But in February, a national 
| order was put in force, placing a max- 
| imum price on hogs of $12.50 to $26 
per cwt., according to weight and con- 
dition. 

Germany will no doubt bid well for 
United States pork products when 
peace comes. But if there are now 
nearly as many hogs in Germany as 
normally, it is very doubtful if Ger- 
many will greatly affect the United 
States pork market for more than a 





year. 
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SEEDED 


W EED CHAINS ov He front tires 


pick the easiest way in the hardest 
going and prevent the front wheel skid- 
the most dreaded of all skids as it is 
the hardest to counteract by manipula= 
tion of the steering wheel. 


. Sold for ALL tires hy dealers everywhere 
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American Chain Co. Inc. 
Bridgeport, Xo Connecticut Fra vice 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Weed Anti-Skid Chains 
In CANADA—DOMINION CHAIN CO., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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This is the record of these great hay-saving, money-making stack cov- 
ers all over the country on thousands of farms. They save enough to! 
pay for themselves—and more—on the very first stacks they cover. They 
Save ALL the hay. They save extra hauling and handling. They save 
extra wagons and teams and men, 


MARTIN METAL STACK COVERS 


fre made in galvanized corrugated sections. Are water tight and rust proof. Can’¢ 
low off. More economical than barns and sheds and provide better ventilation, 
Make your hay cure better, grade better and bring you at least $1 MORE per ton. 
Are made in all sizes. Easy to put on and take off. Guaranteed to last for years, 
SPECIAL OFFER! Write today for free illustrated literature and introductory price, 
Martin Metal Stack Cover Company, 414 No. Mosley,Wiohita,Kansas 
carried at Wichita, Kan.; Davenport, le.; Kansas City, Mo.; Canton, 0.; Omaha, Med. / 




















The American Disc Furrow Opener 


Will Make Its Cost on Each Acre of Corn 
You Plant With It. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND CIRCULAR. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 





























































































Pyrene Saved My Car and My Prize Ball Calf 


Bill took the cross-roads turn on two wheels—we skidded 
—and the car reeled over into the ditc'! 

“She's burning!” yelled Bill as we jumped. 

Trapped in his crate under the blazing car was a prize 
Jersey bull calf I'd just bought at the Fair. 

We worked frantically to rescue the animal, but couldn’t 
budge the car. 

Just then Rush McKay shot along in his roadster, threw on 
his brakes, grabbed some kind of a pump from his car, and 
in three squirts put out the fire, 

“Judas Priest!’’ gasped Bill, hardly able to believe his 
eyes, ‘what do you call that contraption?” 

“Pyrene,”’ smiled Rush. “It’s the only kind of extinguisher 
for gasoline fires, and will put out any small fire in a jiffy.” 

The same day I bought a Pyrene for my car, one for the 
house, and another for the barn. They’re $7.50 each with 
automobile bracket; and a Pyrene saves 15 percent annually 
on auto insurance. 

Inspected, approved, and labeled by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Send for the book of “‘Fire Fotos.” 















Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
65 Vanderbilt Street New York 
Makers of Complete Fire Protection Equipment 








and grain when a “New-Way” 
All Purpose and Binder Engine 
will save it for you. This isa 
fact and not a supposition as 
this engine has demonstrated its value in the great harvest fields of 
Kansas, and other grain growing centers—under wet, unfavorable con- 
ditions jas well as extremely dry and hot weather—and has made good! 
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“Gors we Goes Rienr” 























whether on Grain or Corn Binders, or general farm work. 
Let us send you our Big Free Golden Harvest Folder 
containing valuable information which you 
cannot afford to be without. A postal card 
will bring it to you. Write for it today. 


Te Seay ‘Horor COMPANY 


12 Lock St. Lanse, Micmean, U.S.A. 

















Something Every Hog Raiser Needs 


It will soon be pig weaning time and you desire to start the little 
fellows right. Todoso you must have sanitary feeders and troughs. 
== There are none equal to the Square Deal. They are the ones that re- 
ceive the endorsement of every . 




















farmer who uses them. 
The 8 ft. feeder shown here has 
y of twenty-five bushels of 


a capacit 

grai seventy-five head of hogs. 

+ A machine that will last years and 
—— give satisfaction every day itisin 





ise, 








Equip your yards and buildings with our SANITARY SQUARE DEAL TROUGHS AND 
FEEDEKS and protect your herds against foot and mouth disease and cholera. All wooden 
tLroug! nd feeders are unsanitary. Ours are not, as they are quickly and easily cleaned. 

Write today for circular giving full particulars. 





W. A. MeCOLLOUGH & SONS, Mfrs., WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


Specialists im Sanitary Troughs and Self-Feeders 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We wavt tostudy 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which be bas noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 

















Life Insurance Money and 
Farming 


There is nothing that the average 
boy is less interested in than life in- 
surance. Put after he reaches the age 
of twenty-one, he is compelled to think 
more and more about it. He finds that 
certain of his friends are insurance 
agents, and after he gets married, he 
will find that they will talk to him ev- 
ery few months about the advisability 
of taking out a policy to protect his 
family. 

A superficial way of looking on life 
insurance is as a bet. For instance, 
a young man may bet $20 of his own 
money against $1,000 of the insurance 
company’s money, that he will die be- 
fore the year ends. If the young man 
dies, his family wins the $1,000; but 
if the young man lives, the insurance 
company is $20 ahead. But life insur- 
ance is really more than a bet, when 
considered from the standpoint of the 
insurance companies themselves, They 
know just what are the chances of 
death for a man of any age, and altho 
they may miss it badly with a few indi- 
viduals, on the average they hit it very 
accurately. Insurance is based on very 
exact scientific and mathematical law. 
Business men over the entire country 
have come to realize that insurance is 
a very reliable kind of business, and as 
a result, insurance has grown by leaps 
and bounds. Today the 150 life insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
have at their disposal about $5,000,- 
000,000. Out of this vast sum, they are 
constantly paying money to the fami- 
lies of men who have died. But they 
are constantly receiving more money 
from the young men who are just tak- 
ing out insurance. ‘Today the big in- 
surance companies of the United States 
have at their disposal nearly twice as 
much money as they had ten years 
ago. 

The problem of the insurance com- 
panies is to invest their $5,000,000,000 
in as safe and profitable a way as pos- 
sible. That is the reason insurance 
companies are so willing to make mort- 
gage loans on farm property. They 
believe the farming business is one of 
the most reliable businesses in exist- 
ence, and because they think so, have 
loaned farmers two-thirds of a billion 
dollars, at from 5 to 8 per cent. 

It is a rather startling thing that in- 
surance companies should make two- 
thirds of all the farm loans in the sev- 
en corn belt states. One-fifth of all 
their loans is made in Iowa, or a total 
of $139,000,000. The insurance compa- 
nies which are compelled by law to 
“play safe,” lend very litthke money on 
the fruit land in California and Wash- 
ington; the rocky-hill farms of the east 
do not interest them. The cotton farms 
of the south, and the wheat farms of 
the north attract a little more atten- 
tion; but it is in Iowa and the states 
surrounding Iowa that the bulk of the 
insurance company loans are made. In 
these states, the average rate is from 5 
to 6 per cent, but in the south and west 
from 6 to 8 per cent is charged 

The big corporations never take any 
chances with their money; they “play 
safe.” The insurance companies are 
evidently of the opinion that there is 
no business so safe as corn belt farm- 
ing, and therefore they are willing to 
back it to the extent of nearly half a 
billion dollars. 

If the insurance companies had 
frowned on corn belt farming, and had 
said to themselves: We are afraid of 
the corn belt; we will restrict our loans 
—and what we do loan will be at 8 per 
cent; then farming conditions in this 
part of the country would be far differ- 
ent from what they are now. In the 
first place, land would not be worth 
nearly so much. Much $200 land would 
be worth only $150, and the $150 land 
might be worth only $100. Not nearly 
so much iand would have changed 
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hands during the last ten years if it 
had not been for the life insurance 
money pouring into the corn belt. It 
is because of the large amount of this 
cheap money that tenants feel justified 
in beginning to buy land. 

It is marvelous how things work to- 
gether in this world. Eighty years agg 
there was practically no life insurance 
in the United States. Then keen- 
sighted men came to see that life in- 
surance was generally needed, and they 
organized companies, and these compa- 
nies persuaded other business men that 
insurance was a good thing, and the 
companies grew and accumulated mon- 
ey. Seventy years ago, no one would 
have thought that a business of this 
sort would grow to have a very strong 
influence on farming conditions. But 
as this business has grown and become 
enormously wealthy, it has invested 
a large part of its wealth in farm mort- 
gages at a low rate of interest, and 
because it has done so, it has pushed 
the value of corn belt land up to an 
extremely high figure. If for any rea- 
son the insurance companies come to 
feel that their money is not safe when 
placed in corn belt farm land mort- 
gages, then the vaiues of corn belt 
farm land will remain stationary, or 
may even go down. 

It is worth while for you boys to talk 
this matter over with your fathers. Get 
them to explain to you just how insur- 
ance works, and ask their opinion ag 
to the influence of insurance loans on 
the value of farm land. 





The Corn Breeding Plot 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to know if it would be 
all right to have the corn breeding plot 
in the middle of the regular corn field. 
I would of course mark this plot, so 
that I could tell it from the rest of the 
field. It would be possible to locate 
the plot in a separate place from the 
regular field, but the soil is uneven, 
and some of the ear-rows would have 
an advantage over others. Please tell 
me a little more about detasseling the 
corn.” 

The disadvantage of placing the ear- 
to-row breeding plot in the middle of 
the regular corn field results from the 
pollen of the regular field blowing into 
the breeding plot and fertilizing many 
of the silks. But even when the breed- 
ing plot is placed away by itself, the 
ears of the high-yielding rows have 
many of the kernels fertilized by pol- 
len from low-yielding rows. And 80, 
really, the disadvantage of placing the 
breeding plot in the center of the reg- 
ular field is more imaginary than real. 
Some of the very best breeders will 
conduct an ear-to-row test in the cen- 
ter of the regular field. They deter- 
mine which ears yield highest, and thé 
following year they plant kernels from 
the high-yielding ears together, these 
kernels having been allowed to remain 
on the original ear from the preceding 
spring. The second year, the ear-to 
row plot is in a place all by itself. This 
makes it possible for both the mother 
parent and father parent to come from 
high-yielding stock. It is probably best 
for the average man to plant his seed 
corn plot as a part of his regular field. 

If an ear is planted to each row, it 
would be wise to go thru at tasseling 
time, and de-tassel half of each row. 
Of row No. 1, for example, we wou 
pull off the tassels of the upper halt 
of the row, and of row No. 2 we would 
pull off the tassels of the lower half 
of the row, and of row No. 3 of the 
upper half, and of row No. 4 of thé 
lower half, etc. Then in the fall, whet 
we find by weighing what rows yield 
the most, we can pick out our seed 
from the de-tasseled half of the row. 
The ears from the de-tasseled half 
would certainly be cross-bred, and W 
not be suffering from any of the it 
jurious effetcs of in-breeding. 

There is a chance for wonderful work 
to be done in corn breeding. No one 
as yet has touched more than the suf 
face. The man who starts with care 
ful ear-to-row breeding work will make 
some progress. Nevertheless, it really 
is remarkable how little influence the 
methods of corn breeding, thus far 
use, have had on actual yields. The 
breeding plot is a help, but the indica 
tions are that no one, as yet, has 
learned to use it just right. There # 
room for an immense amount of closé 
study and careful work. 
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Paul and Barnabas at Lystra 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 21, 1916. Acts, 14; printed, 
8-20.) 

“And at Lystra there sat a certain 
man, impotent in his feet, a cripple 
from his mother’s womb, who had nev- 
er walked. (9) The same heard Paul 
speaking: who, fastening his eyes up- 
on him, and seeing that he had faith 
to be made whole, (10) said with a loud 
voice, Stand upright on thy feet. And 
he leaped up and walked. (11) And 
when the multitudes saw what Paul 
had done, they lifted up their voice, 
saying in the speech of Lycaonia, The 
gods are come down to us in the like- 
ness of men. (12) And they called Bar- 
nabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercury, be- 
cause he was the chief speaker. (13) 
And the priest of Jupiter whose tem- 
ple was before the city, brought oxen 
and garlands unto the gates, and would 
have done sacrifice with the multi- 
tudes. (14) But when the apostles, 
Barnabas and Paul, heard of it, they 
rent their garments, and sprang forth 
among the multitude, crying out (15) 
and saying, Sirs, why do ye _ these 
things? We also are men of like pas- 
sions with you, and bring you good tid- 
ings, that ye should turn from these 
vain things unto a living God, who 
made the heaven and the earth and the 
sea, and all that in them is: (16) who 
in the generations gone by suffered all 
the nations to walk in their own ways. 
(17) And yet he left not himself with- 
out witness, in that he did good and 
gave you from heaven rains and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling your hearts with 
food and gladness. (18) And with these 
sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto 
them. (19) But there came Jews thith- 
er from Antioch and Iconium: and hav- 
ing persuaded the multitudes, they 
stoned Paul, and dragged him out of 
the city, supposing that he was dead. 
(20) But as the disciples stood round 
about him, he rose up, and entered into 
the city: and on the morrow he went 
forth with Barnabas to Derbe.” 

At the close of our last lesson, the 
apostles were leaving Antioch in Pisi- 
dia, and shaking the dust from their 
sandals as a testimony against the un- 
believing Jews, who had prevailed up- 
on the rulers of the city—thru the in- 
fluence of well-meaning but misguided 
women—to expel them from the city 
itself and the surrounding district un- 
der their immediate authority. 

From Antioch they went southeast 
ninety miles, to the next important 
city, Iconium, famous afterwards as 
one of the early seats of Mohammedan 
power, and then under the government 
of the Romans, with a large Jewish 
population. Here, as usual in all such 
cases, they went first to the synagogue 
and preached the gospel of the risen 
Messiah to the Jews, with the result 
that a great multitude, both of Jews 
and Gentiles, became converts to the 
hew doctrine. 

Here again the history of the work 
in Antioch was repeated. “The unbe- 
lieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, 
and made their minds evil affected 
against the brethren,’ not, aS we un- 
derstand it, the apostles, but the new 
Converts. This strife naturally tended 
to advertise, as we would say, the new 
religion; therefore, the apostles abode 
@ long time, speaking boldly in the 
Lord, who testified to His presence 
and His favor by wonders; that is, mir- 
acles done by their hands. The result 
Was a division, and evidently a wide 
one, in the city, people taking sides, as 
they always do, until a movement was 
Set on foot, with the connivance of the 
Tulers, to treat them shamefully and 
Stone them; in other words, to organ- 
ize a mob. 

The apostles got wind of this, and, 
Seeing that their usefulness was for the 
time at an end, fled out of their reach 
to the remoter districts of Lystra and 
Derbe, The location of these towns has 





not definitely been settled, but they 
most likely were about seventy-five 
miles still farther southeast, at the 
base of what is now known as the 
Black Mountain. 

The work was first begun at Lystra. 
There was no synagogue there, but evi- 
dently there were a few Jews, for in 
that day there was a Jew wherever 
there was a chance to trade. The rest 
of the population were heathens. At 
the gate of the city there was a temple 
dedicated to Jupiter, the chief of the 
pagan gods, which the Greeks were in 
the habit of calling “the father of the 
gods,” and, of course, there were one 
or more priests (Acts, 14:13 

Paul and Barnabas, therefore, met 
the people in their parks or their 
places of public resort, and preached, 
doubtless as at Antioch, and, as Paul 
wrote to the Romans, presenting the 
ever-living truth from the standpoint of 
natural religion, and gradually reach- 
ing forward to the greater doctrine of 
God, the Supreme, the Creator and 
Ruler of nature. (See, with regard to 
this line of teaching, verses 15, 16 and 
17 of the lesson; also Acts, 17:22-381; 
Romans, 3:21-31.) 

In discussing any subject with the 
aim of bringing others to our view, 
and not for the mere purpose of argu- 
ment, we must always go back until we 
reach some common ground, and with 
these people and Paul, the only com- 
mon ground was the work of God in 
nature. What they called Jupiter, Paul 
called God. 

On one of the occasions there was 
one especially interested spectator, a 
born cripple, and evidently well known. 
Paul noticed his earnest gaze, studied 
the workings of his mind, and finally, 
perceiving that he had faith to be 
healed, fixed a penetrating gaze on him 
and abruptly, in the course of his ser- 
mon, pointing to him, said in a loud 
voice: “Stand upright on thy feet.” The 
effect was electrical, both on the man 
and on the audience. The man leaped 
and walked, and the audience went 
wild. I fancy that was the end of the 
sermon, and that Paul and Barnabas 
went to their stopping-place, or, as we 
would say, their boarding-house. 

Everybody was amazed. After that 
matter had been talked over for a few 
hours, there was but one conclusion, 
namely, that the power by which this 
was done was from the gods, and that 
these men must be the incarnation of 
their own gods. 

There was a tradition ages before 
this that the gods appeared in human 
form about their temples while invis- 
ible elsewhere. Jupiter, under whose 
care Lystra was, was always repre- 
sented in these appearances as attend- 
ed by Mercury, his eloquent interpret- 
er. The poet Ovid, and other poets as 
well, had told long before of the ap- 
pearance of Jupiter and Mercury in 
this very region of Asia Minor. The 
conclusion, therefore, became fixed 

that Paul, the eloquent orator, was 
none other than Mercury, and that the 
aged, dignified and benevolent looking 
Barnabas was none other than the in- 
carnation of Jupiter, the father of the 
gods and of men. 

The rest followed as a matter of 
course. The high priest of the temple, 
whether he believed it or not, would be 
only too glad to have the people be- 
lieve that Jupiter visited the city of 
which his temple was the shrine, and 
in due time a procession was formed 
with oxen garlanded for sacrifice, and 
attended by the priests in the lead, 
followed by an excited multitude, and 
wended its way, not to the temple, but 
to the boarding-house of the apostles, 
prepared to do sacrifice unto them as 
to the gods themselves. 

It does not appear that the apostles 
knew of these preparations. These peo- 
ple, in their excitement, cried out in 
their own barbarian language, the lan- 
guage Lycaonia. Paul had evidently 
spoken in Greek, the language of busi- 
ness. There is a fine touch of human 
nature here. When under deep emotion 
the Irishman will go back to the dia- 





appointed elders, and commended them 
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lect of his boyhood; so will the German 
and the Swede to the language of their 
youth. The aged United Presbyterian 
when on his death-bed, will quote the 
old version of the Psalms instead of 
the new. aul and Barnabas were, 
therefore, surprised, shocked, and hor- 
rified when, coming to the door of their 
stopping-place they refused to permit 
the procession to enter, exclaiming: 
“Why do ye these things? We also are 
men of like passions with you.” Con- 
tinuing, Paul tells them of the living 
God, the Creator of all things, that 
Somebody who made this world, the 
Somebody who was running it, and in 
doing so revealed His eternal Godhead, 
that the sunshine and the rainfall, giv- 
ing crops season after season, showed 
His continuous watchfulness over His 
children. He in time past had given 
to all of them this evidence of His be- 
ing and providential care. It was this 
God whom they preached. Even with 
this frank declaration of their human- 
ity, it was with difficulty that they 
prevented the sacrifice. 

The tidings of all this would soon 
spread along the beaten path of travel 
to Iconium and even to Antioch. The 
old enemies of Paul and Barnabas fol- 
lowed them. They, of course, could not 
deny the miracle of the healing of the 
lame man, but they would doubtless 
say, as their brethren did at Jerusalem 
concerning Jesus Himself, that they 
were dangerous fellows, in league with 
evil spirits, uncanny folks, whom it 
was not safe to have about the city, 
and the result was a mob which stoned 
Paul, threw his body outside the city 
as an unclean thing, and left him for 
dead, 

Then, as now, people dearly loved to 
be humbugged, and when _ properly 
stirred up, will hate the man who in- 
forms them that they have been de- 
ceived. This, too, is human nature, and 
very human, if not humane. 

Paul and Barnabas then went on to 
Derbe, where there were ‘many con- 
verts as the result of their preaching. 
After a time they returned to Lystra, 
then to Iconium and to Antioch in 
Pisidia, that they might strengthen the 
churches there. They exhorted them to 
continue steadfast in the faith, but 
warned them that they would enter the 
kingdom of God only thru many tribu- 
lations. In all these churches, they 





to the Lord with prayer and fasting. 
They then re-crossed the mountains to 
Perga, where they preached the gos- 
pel, and from there went to the little 
harbor of Attalia, from whence they 
sailed for Antioch in Syria. They gath- 
ered the church together, and told them 
all that had happened to this first mis- 
sionary journey, and how God “had 
opened a door of faith unto the Gen- 
tiles.” After that they appear to have 
taken up their usual duties, remaining 
in Antioch for some time, as will be 
seen from the last two verses in the 
chapter. 
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Two Memorial Days in May 


We were sorry to see in a recent pe- 











: ae * 
riodical a prediction, based on decreas- 


ing interest, that Memorial Day would 
before many days cease to be the day 
which its founders designed it to be. 
Memorial Day, and the cmparatively 
nev memorial day—Mothers’ Day, 
funded to pay respect to the best moth- 
er that ever lived, your own mother— 


days based on sentiment, and 
kept alive by sentiment. We 


are both 
must be 


1eed such anniversaries to keep alive 
the tender thoughts, sacred memories, 
and thankful appreciation of those who 
have given us life as well as country. 


Miss Annie Jarvis, who exploited the 
beautiful custom of tribute to mothers, 
is promoting it in a business-like way, 


which will insure the continual exist- 
ence of Mothers’ Day—she is securing 
the aid of the florists, to whom this 
day means much commercially. 


We are glad some of our holidays do 


benefit the florists. In joy and sorrow 
we express our emotions thru flowers. 
The nature of the florist’s stock in 
trade is perishable; he must suffer 
loss many times to serve us. If he can 
make money on these memorial days, 
so much the better; days that are 
backed by commercial interests are 
more sure of continual observance than 
those backed by sentiment only. The 
development of sentiment, by respond- 


is worth 
money is 
se costly 


ing to the appeal to sentiment, 
more to the people than the 
to the florist. We need not u 


flowers: the wild blossoms; the fruit- 
tree bicoms, the early flowers trom our 
own garden, will express as much love 


remembrance as will the exotics of 
the greenhouse; but we should observe 
in s form these days for the good 
they do to ourselves and to those who 
are to follow us. 


Mothers’ Dny-fey 14th 


and 


ome 


The following resolutions on Moth- 
ers’ Day were passed by congress, and 
are on record as Public Resolution No, 


iird Congress: 
service rendered 


2, of the 
“Whereas, the 


Sixty-tl 
the 





United States by the American mother 
is the greatest source of the country’s 
strength and inspiration; and, 

“Whereas, we honor ourselves and 
the mothers of America when we do 
anything to give emphasis to the home 
as the fountain head of the state; and, 

“Whereas, the American mother is 
doing so much for the home, the moral 
uplift, and religion, hence, so much for 
good government and humanity; there- 
fore 

“Be it resolved, by the senate and 
house of representatives of the United 
States of America, in congress assem- 
bled, that the president of the United 
States is hereby authorized and re- 


a proclamation calling 
officials to dis- 


quested to issue 
upon the government 


play the United States flag on all gov- 
ernment buildings, and the people of 
the United States to display the flag 
at their homes or other suitable places, 
on t econd Sunday in May, as a pub- 
lic expression of our love and reverence 
for 1 mothers of our country. 

‘That the second Sunday in May 
shall hereafter be designated and 
known as Mothers’ Day, and it shall 
1 duty of the president to request 
it ervance as provided for in this 
I on 





Cockroaches 





An I a correspondent writes 

e recently moved into a house 
wher occasionally find a big, brown 
bug yut th of a pinching bug, 
an e beer ld that they are cock- 
roa Will you kindly rite me 
wi a the und |} to get rid 
of t I} crubbed every place, 
s powdered borax, and have 
u ch powder that druggists 
Sf yr right over it, and 
it ly them no irm. | 
wi ik oO! \ i in odor 
if : 
i nited ites Depa ment of 
Ag e gives the fo sug- 





gestions as to getting rid of cock- 
roaches: 

“Mix one part of plaster of paris and 
three or four parts of flour. Place this 
dry mixture in a saucer or on a flat 
piece of wood or tin where roaches are 
numerous. Nearby place another flat 
plate containing pure water. Supply a 
few inclines of wood or cardboard from 
the floor to the edge of the plate or 
saucer, to give easy access. Float one 
or two thin pieces of wood on the 
water, so that they will touch the edge 
of the dish. The insects readily eat 
the plaster mixture, become thirsty, 
and drink. The water makes the plas- 
ter set in the intestines, and kills the 
roach. Such traps may be placed in 
pantries, and bakeries in particular, 
with good results. 

“Another simple trap which has 
been successfully wsed is the follow- 
ing: A deep vessel or jar is partially 
filled with stale beer, for which roach- 
es seem to have a special fondness. A 
number of flat strips of rough wood are 
placed at an incline against the vessel 
and bent over so that they project into 
the interior a few bee, The roach- 
es climb up the inclined sticks to get 
the beer, and slip off into the vessel. 

“This trap proves more attractive to 
certain species of roaches than to oth- 
ers. The so-called Oriental cockroach 
is more readily attracted by this trap 
than the ‘Croton bug.’ The latter re- 
ceived its name because it came into 
prominenée at the time of the comple- 
tion of the Croton system of water- 


works, in New York City. The exten- 
sion of this system gave it means of 
entering into residences, and greatly 


encouraged its spread. Dampness of 
water pipes is favorable to it, and it 
may be carried by the pressure of the 
water for long distances thru the pipes 
without injury. This roach has so mul- 
tiplied in the eastern United States 


that it has now become the commonest 
and best known of the domestic spe- 
cles, 


“A French trap that has been used 


with success is the following Some 
attractive bait, such as stale beer or 
flour or sliced potato, is placed in a 


cover of which is replaced by 
four glass plates, inclined downward, 
funnel-like, and closely joined except 
at the bottom. The roaches fall from 
these pieces of glass into the box, and 
are unable to escape. 

“There are various 
is asserted are fairly 


box, the 


poisons which it 
effective as rem- 





edies against roaches. The only one 
of these that seems to give satisfactory 
results is a phosphorus paste, sold ih 
the form of pills. It consists of a sweet- 
ened flour paste containing one to two 
per cent of phosphorus, and is spread 
on bits of paper or cardboard, and 
placed in the runways of the roaches. 
This mixture has been used very suc- 
cessfully in the department to free the 
desks from Croton bugs, numbers of 
the dead insects being found in the 
drawers every day during the time the 
poison was kept about. As phosphorus 
is poisonous to human beings and do- 
mestic animals, besides being highly 


inflammable, it should be used very 
carefully. 
“Considerable relief may be gained 


by a liberal use of pyrethrum powder. 
It is not a perfect remedy, however, 
and is at best but a temporary expedi- 
ent, while it soils shelves and other 
objects over which it is dusted. It 
should be used fresh, and liberally ap- 


plied. Roaches are often paralyzed by 
it, when not killed outright, and the 
morning after an application, the in- 


fested premises should be gone over, 
and all dead or partially paralyzed 
roaches swept up and burned. 
“Pyrethrum may also be burned in 
an infested apartment. The smoke and 


vapors generated by the burning of 
this insecticide are often more effec- 
tive in destroying roaches than the 


application of the substance in the or- 
dinary way as a powder. There is no 
attendant danger of explosion, and the 


only precaution necessary is to see 
that the room is kept very tightly 


closed for from six to twelve hours.” 





Hydrangeas 


We have never been very successful 


in growing shapeiy hydrangeas. An 
expert told us that the trouble was we 
did not allow enough room for the 


plants to develop, and that they should 
have circulation of air all around them. 
Since a gangly, straggling, struggling 
hydrangea, with a few sparse heads of 
blossoms, is not to be compared with 
a shapely mound covered with blooms, 
if you want hydrangeas, you should 
give them full sun and air, plenty of 
water, and an occasional feed of liquid 
manure. We know by experience that 
banking them against the foundation 
wall on the south side of the house is 
a dismal failure. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES 


COPYRIGHT 1910 BY LITTLE, BROWN &CO 








THE IMPUDENCE OF MR. SNAKE. 


(BY THORNTON W. 


Johnny Chuck was going down the Lone 
Little Path on his way to the sweet clo- 
ver patch for his breakfast. Johnny was 
thinking of nothing in particular, and pay- 
ing no attention to anything in particular. 
Suddenly he heard a gentle little hiss 
Johnny Chuck stopped short right whe 
he was. He knew that hiss as well as 
if he had been looking right at the maker 
of it. It was the hiss of Mr. Snake, but 
which Mr. Snake, Johnny Chuck was not 
sure. If it was the hiss of little Mr. 
Gartersnake or little Mrz Greensnake, 
Johnny didn’t care, but if it was the hiss 
of Mr. Copperhead, Johnny did care. It 
was to make sure who had hissed at him 








that Johnny Chuck had stopped so short. 
“Tt is always best to be sure and safe, 
said Johnny Chuck, as s sharp little 
e) looked this way and that wi Just 
before him, curled up in the Lone ‘Little 
Path, was little Mr. Greensnake. He was 
stickir his tongue out at Johnny Chuck 
and trying to make } elf look very 
fierce Johnny Cl laughed 
You don't suppos that I am afraid 
of you, d ou ] ried 
Little Mr. Greensnake just } ed louder 
than ever, and ran his tongue out at 
Johnny Chuck in the sauciest way. He 
move out of Johnny 


didn’t intend to 





Chur unless he had to. 

Jot “huck looked at little Mr. 
Green very hard, and little Mr. 
Greensnake ran his tongue out again. 
Johnny Chuck's temper began to rise, and 
so did the hair of his coat, until he looked 


almost twi as big as he really is. Little 


Mr. Greensnake didn’t say anything, but 
he made up his mind that he had sudden 
and important business somewhere else, 
and that he must be going right away. So 
without >» much as begging Johnny 
Chuck’ rdon, littl Mr. Greensnake 

1 away through the grass, but as he 


went, he turned his head and once more 


Johnny Chuck. 


stuck hi tongue out at 





BURGESS) 


Chuck trotted on down the Lone 
and as he trotted along, he 


Johnny 
Little Path, 


began to think out loud. “I wonder what 
makes little Mr. Greensnake s0 very 
saucy,” said he, ‘‘The idea of him sticking 
his tongue out at me that way for noth- 
ing! jut now I think of it, little Mr. 
Gartersnake did the very same thing the 
lfst time IT met him, and so did Mr. Ad- 
der and Mr. Copperhead and Mr. Black- 
snake. I wonder if they stick their 
tongues out at everybody that way, or if 


it’s just at me.” 

‘They stick 
even at us. Isn't it 
little voice right in 
It was one of the 
of Old Mother West 

“B what do they 
Johnny Chuck, 

“IT don't ,’ said the Merry Little 
Breeze. “I’ve seen Mr. Blacksnake stick 


his tongue out at Farmer 


them out at everybody, 
dreadful?” said a soft 
Johnny Chuck's ear. 
Merry Little Breezes 
Wind, 

do it for?’’ 





ted 


persis 


know 


Brown's boy, 









even when Farmer Brown's boy was try- 
ng to kill him with a stick. And when 

Mr. Blacksnake ran away, he kept 
turning and sticking his tongue out just 
the ; i Did you ever hear of such im- 
pudence?” 

Johnny Chuck Shook his head. “I never 
did! I certainly never did!” he said. 
“Perhaps that is one reason why nobody 
likes them.” 

“T tell you what, let’s go over to the 


Smiling Poot and ask Grandfather Frog 
if he knows why all the Snake family 
are so impudent,” cried the Merry Little 
Breeze, 

“The very thing!” cried the other Merry 
Little Breezes, who had gathered around, 
“Grandfather Frog will be sure to know 
for he is so very old and very wise. 
on, Johnny Chuck!” 


’ 
Come 


Away raced the Merry Little Breezes 
across the Green Meadows to the Smiling 
Pool. Johnny Chuck started after them. 
But he is round and fat and roly-poly, 








and to run makes him huff and pug 
Pretty soon he stopped and looked ove 
to the Smiling Pool. The Merry Litt 
Breezes were already there, as Jo! ly 
could tell by the way the bulrushes were 

nodding. 

“I think that sweet clover will do me 

more good than one of Grandfather Frog's 
stories, which may or may not be tr e,” 
said Johnny Chuck. ‘Besides, the Mer 
Little Breezes will tell me all about it if | 
tease them to, and then I’ll have both the 
clover and the story.” 

So Johnny Chuck went on to the sweet 
clover patch and ate and ate and ate, 
while the Merry Little Breezes were busy 
blowing fat, foolish, green flies within 
reach of Grandfather Frog’s big mouth, 
for they knew that when he had enough 
fat, foolish, green flies inside his white 
and yellow waistcoat, Grandfather Frog 
is almost sure to feel good-natured, very 
good-natured, indeed, and that is the time 
to beg a story. While they were hunting 
for fat, foolish, green flies, whom should 
they find but Mr. Blacksnake, curled up 
on the bank of the Smiling Pool. W 
ever they passed, he ran his tongue 
at them. 

(Concluded next week) 








hen- 
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Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams, 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited spuceit is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have niade 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and ehildren, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10: 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpald. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa,. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 7318—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—-Cut_ im 








sizes 84 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
collar and vest are in one, and the sleeves 
may be either long or short. 

No. 72324—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 34 inches waist measure, The skirt is 
cut in four gores. 

No. 6877—Girl’s Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10 and 12 year Linen and s con 
be used to make this dress 

No, 7231—Girl’s Dress—Cut in sizes 4 to 
12 vears. The dress closes at t front, 
ind has a separate guimpe 

No Ladies’ [Empire Kimo no—Cut 
in sizes 26, 40 and 41 inches bust sure. 
Body and sleeve sections are in oO pieec. 

The above patterns will be sent to 
any addre s, Dy the Pattern De} tment 
of this paper, on receipt of te! nts for 
each. 

——. 


Kill All F lies! They Span 


Placed anywhere,Daisy F‘y Killer attracts and killsall 
flies. Neat, nena ornamental, convenient, and cheap. 






lof metal, can't epiller 
tip over 2 not soil oF 
injure any g,. Guaraae 
toed effective. Ask for 


Daisy Fiy Killer 
Sold by dealers, of 6 ouat 
by express, prepaid, $l. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb ‘aun. Brocton, nv. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 








The men were dragging the road af- 
ter an April shower, which seemed to 
have greened the whole earth and un- 


curled the leaves in a night. On the 
strength of the rain bringing on the 
grass, John Seres ‘turned his cows in 
on the pasture for an hour, with John 
Jr. and Wilson, his two boys, to herd 
them the winter wheat. Mrs. Seres 
went blithely about her daily tasks, 
singing as she worked. She was glad 
the m were all away from the mail- 


box: had planned a surprise for 


her family, and wanted to get the mail 
herse When the carrier came in 
sight, she threw her apron over her 
shoulders, and ran out. He saw her 
coming, and held out a paper and a 
packas -the surprise she was expect- 


ing—marked “Photos Only.” 
Old Mr. Giles, the neighborhood in- 


yalid—who only got out in the sun- 
shine—sat expectantly waiting for her 
to come over, but she waved a friendly 


hand to him and hurried back into the 


house. She could hardly wait to see 
the pictures she had slipped into town 
to have taken without anyone’s knowl- 
edge. She closed the door cautiously 


behind her, slipped the cord, and eag- 
erly drew the pictured face from the 
envelope. Eagerness gave place to 
chagrin. She held the picture to the 
light he shaded it from the light; 


she twisted and turned it in every di- 
rectic Chagrin faded into dejection. 

Faci a mirror, she placed the pho- 
tograph alongside her cheek. The wrin- 
kles which in the soft flesh were barely 
visible, in the picture were brought 


1 


out with pitiless harshness; the faint 


lines about the tender mouth, in the 
picture were sharp and hard; the 
steady blue eyes, now twinkling, now 


soft with tenderness or compassion, in 


the picture were fixed and staring; the 
mouth was stern. No one who knew 
Mrs. Seres could fancy her as stern- 
mouthed! Swiftly, but furtively, she 
returned the card to the folder, stepped 
to the bureau drawer in the downstairs 
bedroom, and slipped the envelope un- 
der a pile of linens kept for the guest- 
Toom bed. 


Early in the morning, the sun had 


been shining on a world all freshly 
green; dandelions were holding up 
their yellow blossoms; Mrs. Seres was 


glad to be alive. Now the sun had 
gone under a cloud; Mr. Giles had left 
the pore his empty chair rocked in 
the wind: the dandelions looked less 
bright; a lost chick wailed a dolefully 


plaintive “cheep, cheep,” as it scur- 
ried from bush to shrub, seeking its 
mother. Mrs. Seres’ spirits had also 
gone under a cloud. She went to the 
window, paper in hand, to watch if 
the chick found its mother. As she 


leafed thru the pages, her eyes fell on 


@ paragraph in an article entitled, “The 
Farm Woman”: 

“Wife, mother, home-maker, peace- 
Itaker, cook, nurse, washerwoman, 
Seamstress, butter-maker, chicken rais- 


er, gardener,” she read. “First up and 
last to bed, whose work is never done. 
The one indispensable, can’t-get-along- 


Without member of the farm family, 
around whom the whole farm life 
turns.” 

“Umph!” she breathed, explosively. 
‘Patient, tireless, the overworked 


Moth of the farmers that are to be. 
from sunrise until after candle-light, 
she responds to the S. O. S. calls from 


éverywhere—from father, children, 
hir 1 men, sick bed, kitchen, laundry, 
School, dairy, chicken yard, piggery, 
garden, sewing machine, canning—who 
Could enumerate it all?” 

It isn't pleasing to see yourself de- 
8cribe a Slavey. Mrs. Seres threw 
the paper down testily: 

‘That picture doesn’t sound any more 
hatural than my photograph looks,” 
She blazed. “I’m not sorry I’m a farm 
Woma I chose to be; I don’t want 
anyon: sympathy.” 

But of the pic- 


i¢ disappointment 
ture, and 4 = : . : 
» and the dreariness of the article, 
the joy from the morning. 
joyous promise, the soft 
emed full of pathos. De- 
ection of the picture of the 
self-pity crept into Mrs. 
iing. Had she not been up 
churning, cooking, baking, 
hes and separator things, 


had ta} 





cds, taking off an incubator 








A PICTURE—BUT NOT A LIKENESS 


hatch; caring for two hundred chickens 
of various sizes, and so forth? 

It was true, “her work was never 
done.” 

The sunshiny day turned somber; 
yet, despite the gathering drabness, 
she turned off her work quickly and 
efficiently. When the hungry men 
folk came in for dinner, they sniffed 
appreciatively of the warm fragrance 
of ham and eggs, coffee, and Wednes- 
day’s baking. 

“Are the trousers you washed this 
week mended, ma?” Wilson showed a 
flapping leg of his second best trous- 
ers. “I snagged these getting under a 
fence.” 

“Snagged!” his mother echoed; “they 
are in tatters. Put on your best trous- 
ers; I'll mend these after dinner.” 

“l’ve got to go to town for a repair 
for the disk,” Mr. Seres said. “Is 
your butter ready? Likely I won’t get 
in tomorrow.” 

“T’'ll get it ready,” his wife answered, 
wearily. 

“How about broilers? Jackson was 
asking for them. They are top price 
now.” 

“T have twenty I can coop while you 
dress.” 

“Hurry things up, will you? 
to get off as soon as I eat.” 

“Cook, seamstress, chi¢ken raiser,” 
taunted the words of “the farm wo- 
man” in Mrs. Seres ears. 


I want 


“This pie tastes like more,” John, 
Jr., held out his empty plate. 

“There’s an extra piece on the table, 
if your father doesn’t want it.” 

“John always gets a second piece,” 
Wilson scolded. ‘“I’d be ashamed to be 
such a pig, John Seres—” 

“Pig yourself; you’re mad because I 
asked first.” 

“Children, be still,” Mrs. Seres 
frowned at the disputants. “Wilson, 
there’s a saucer pie in the pantry if 
you want it.” 

Wilson wanted it. Returning jubilant 
from the pantry with a saucer pie 
dimpled with pink, juicy syrup. John 
looked at it enviously: 

“T wish I’d let you have the extra 
piece. Why didn’t you tell me there 
was a saucer pie, ma?” 

“The over-worked mother of the 
farmers that are to be; peace-maker,” 
jeered the words of “the farm woman.” 
Mrs. Seres’ sympathy for herself in- 
creased. 





— 


The afternoon grew warm; her work 
dragged; the snap was gone out of her 
day. Everything spoke of work. A 
buzzing fly on the window pane re- 
minded her that the screens were not 
up, and the windows needed washing. 
The teacher ’phoned to ask her to have 
Wilson learn his piece for the last day. 
The “hand” came to get liniment; 
Colonel had sprained his shoulder. A 
neighbor ran in for first aid for an 
arm badly burned while making soap. 

“With all you have to do, you should 
not make soap,” Mrs. Seres scolded. 

“The grease was scorched so it was 
not fit for anything else; you'd have 
saved it, too,” the neighbor defended. 

“T suppose so. ‘Save Our Scraps’ is 
the S. O. S. of most farmers’ wives; it 
should be ‘Save Our Selves.’ ” 

“She responds to the S. O. S. calls 
from everywhere,” “the farm woman” 
echoed. 

After supper, Mrs. Seres sat at the 
table, drooped and weary. 

“Don’t you feel well?” her husband 
queried. “You don’t seem yourself.” 

“I’m all right.” 

“IT saw Ward today. He asked if you 
got some photographs; said he was 
afraid he’d got the route wrong. I told 
him I didn’t know you were expecting 
any.” 

In silence, Mrs. Seres went to the 
bureau drawer and fished out the photo 
which had gloomed her day. 


“IT didn’t intend showing them to 
you,” she said, dully. 

Mr. Seres looked at the picture close- 
ly: “Funny that the camera can pre- 


varicate, isn’t it,” he said. “I’d never 
have known this was meant for you.” 

“I’m glad of that. I hate it myself.” 

She handed him the paper opened at 
“The Farm Woman.” 

“Read that, and tell me what you 
think of it.” 

When he returned the paper, he was 
grinning: “That’s about as like you 
as that picture.” 





“But that describes me to a T; I do | 


all of those things!” 

“It doesn’t describe you 
than it describes a town woman with 
a family, and a small income, and the 
farm woman has the advantage of 
helping in the home instead of in the 
factory, or some other woman’s kitch- 
en, as the town woman who helps has 
to do. For myself, I’d rather be on the 
stack on a windy day in threshing time, 
than to do any woman’s work for a 
day.” 

“But this is true—about farm wo- 
men,” she insisted. 

“Yes, it’s true; but it isn’t the truth 
—not any truer than your picture. Of 


any more | 


course, you looked like that when the | 


photographer snapped 
isn’t like you. 
all those things—she is that and more; 
but the paper leaves out all the com- 


you, 


but that | 
The farm woman does | 


pensations, all the soft, human side of | 


the farm woman’s life. 

“Lots of papers idealize farm life, to 
get men back to the farm, and de- 
vitalize farm life to show how tough it 
is on the women. Likely there are 
farm women worse off than the farm 
woman this paper describes; but a 
composite of the farm woman would 
give a different picture—an attractive 
picture.” 

Twilight was falling, but for Mrs. 
Seres the room was as if flooded with 
light. She had been a foolish woman 
to allow herself to be depressed by 
trifles. John’s viewpoint was the right 
one. Smiling, she put the dishearten- 
ing article in the fire, and impatiently 
stood her despised picture on the man- 
tel. The boys spied it the minute they 
entered the room: 

“Who’s the dreary dame?” Wilson 
asked. (His mother could have hugged 
him for not knowing.) 

“Look again,” she laughed; 
someone you ought to know.” 

“Tf it’s meant for you, it don’t look 
like you,” John said. 

“Not on your life,” Wilson agreed 

The “hand” cleaned his boots on the 
scraper, and came in for the -night. 
Mrs. Seres lighted the lamp, and set 
it on the dining-room table. The boys 
brought out their checker board. Mr. 
Seres and the “hand” watched the 
plays, giving an occasional word of ad- 
vice. Mrs. Seres brought out her ac- 
count book. The butter and chickens 
brought a check for $2, representing 
hard work, but it also stood for pur- 
chasing power. Mrs. Seres meant to 
make it do something in which the 
family could take pride. (If there is 
nothing in the home in which the fam- 
ily can take pride, its members are 
poor indeed.) 

“The Farm Woman” no longer trou- 
bled her. Her own day’s work was 
done; the family were safely sheltered 
in the home; she had no haunting fear 
of the streets, nor of “the gang.” She 
could close her eyes with an easy con- 
science; she had done what she could 
to carry her share of the family bur- 
dens. Some time, and partly thru her 
efforts, they would bring the conven- 


“ 


it’s 


iences of the city to the country. In the | 


meantime, they would continue as they 
were—a warm, friendly, human family, 
ready to neighbor and be neighbored 
with. They were safe and happy on 
the farm, and it was good to be there. 


















Victrola IV, $15 
Other stylcs $25 to $400 


ITH a Victrola in 
your home you can 


dance whenever you wish. 

The Victrola brings to you all the 
newest dances, played by bands and 
orchestras noted for their superb dance 
music. 


Hear the latest dance music at any Victor 


dealer’s. Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
den, 


Victrola 























FoR better, purer, whiter soap — 

soap that cleans with half the 
scrubbing and rubbing — try making 
your own soap at home with 


Lewis’Lye 


Our free booklet tells 
ou how to do it quick- 
y, easily and economi- 
cally, either with Mrs. 
Robinson's famous recipe 
or Lewis’ Lye method. 
Book also contains recipe 
~~ ere. en 
al iOW-price washing so- 
lution. Send tor a. ‘Address 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT MFG. CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA 
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| LET ‘ER RAIN 
8 If you've a man's work to do — 
wear LOWER'S FISH BRAND § 





Better Bread 
‘or Money Back 


You must be thoroughly satisfied with 


this “Costs More--Worth It” flour. 


We 


guarantee that you can make bread with 


Occiderrl, 


SW ol a @let-ta-bole-1-'s Bob lel tT a nN 


that in purity, whiteness, rich 
flavor, fine, even texture and 
better 
idet-telicel-Mola—r-t: Melt Wel-tell cst 1 a 
Ask 


general goodness, is 


from any other flour. 
your grocer. 


Costs More— Worth It 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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PLY™MOU betes ROCKS. 
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“EGGMORE 
STRAIN” 
Barred P. Rock 
eggs By parcel 
post, 15 for #1.50, 30 








for $2.50 By ex- 

press, 50 for $3.00, 

100 for 84.54 

J. A. BENSON, 

So. Fifth Avenue, 
Sheldon, lowa 








M. Hummel & Son Monroe 


Breeders of B. P. Rocks exclusively for years, 








Yards headed 4, descendants of first prize winners, 
Cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 15¢ s., hens and 
pullets weighing 8 to 11 Ibs., with deep, straight blue 
barring. We won 37 prizes at our Yast showings. 
Eggs #1.25 per 15. €2.00 per 30, 66.00 per 10H. Strong 
fe rtil ity guaran d 
Fisher’ s Barred Plymouth Rocks 
c atching from selected range flock headed 
Thompson bred cockerels. Best of 
rkings h size. pint nig rea hndgeted 0, 82 50, 3 
OO, €5 200, 89. M. B. turkey , setting of #4. 
fa isfac on quarat iteed. L.$. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, tows. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockere!s. Prices 
€1.00 for 15, €2.00 for 30, 83.00 for SU, €5.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad. 


JAS. SENSEN & SONS, Newell, lowa 





Grandview Barred Rocks 


Excellent layers. Eggs for hatching, 63.50 per 
bundred, €2.00 for 50. Buff Orpington ducks—great 
layers; eggs, 61.00 per 12 
MES. EMD ED. | w yan LIAMS, Kanawha, iowa 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS (£331%! 


Eges from selected pen, €1.00 for 15; €5.00 per 100. 
We guarantee satisfactory hatch or duplicate order 
atone-half price. Only fresh and nice shaped eggs 
shipped out. 

Clover Leaf Farm, 


(¥ Iistt EL 


Eldridge, lowa 





] UFF Rocks—High scoring, trap-nested stock,with 
3 show records, proven winter layers of good color, 
size and bone. Eggs, 100-86; 15-#1.50, trap-nested pen 
62.50. Chicke special prices, catalog. Write at once. 
Henningson Bros., Dike, lowa. 














\ igre e Impertal Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, 

$1.50 and 63.00 for 15. Choice deep barred stock 
Eggs from choice mating Silver Campines, $1.50 for 
15. T. H. Miner, Guernsey, lowa. 





: ig ag Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks 
direct. Pen egus, both matings, €@1.50 per 15; 
flock, 65.00 per 100. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa 





] ARRED Plymouth Rock eges. heavy laying strain, 
5U-62.25, 100-€4.00. Edw. Beer, Eagle Grove, la. 
Bradley etrain. Eggs. 8 1.50 per 
Nelson Havens, Linby, ed 
] AREKRED Piymouth Hock eggs. From 
prize winners—barred to the skin; @1.50 per 15, 
$2.75 per 30, @6 per 100. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, la. 








] ARRED Rocks, 
bundred. Mrs 











oo Rock eggs, Ligh scoring cockere)s, hens © 
barred to skin, bred to lay. 75c per 15, 4.00 per 


100, Mrs. Geo. A. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 





a EY’S Barred Rock eggs. Pen 1, be ade 4 by 
cockerel scoring 92—15, €2.50; pen 2—15. €1.25; 30 
$2.00; range—100, $4.00. E. W. Collins, Mt. “eta eg 
lowa. R. 2. 








preezet strain White Rock eggs, €3.50 per 100. 
Mrs. M. Femmessy, Cumming, lowa. 
(Thompson strain); Pekin 


gy Mergen Rock 
4 ducke and Bronze 
Farragut, lowa. 


turkeys. Grace Aspedon, 





shape and deep 


tn bred Barred Rocks with size, 
100, €5.00. L. B. 


4 narrow barring. 50 eggs, 83.00; 
La Rue, Forest City, lowa. 





MPROVE your flock with eggs from high class, 

















cockerel bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—farm 
range—15 for @1.00, 30 for #1.75, 100 for 85.00; fancy 
pens, @3.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alta 
Tre rease, Lynnvilie, lowa, 
BRB FF Rocks—choice farm raised stock. Eggse— 
$1 00-15, €5.00-100, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Wm. Guyna, Charles City, lowa 
Eis from the best of White P. Rocks, 1.50 per 
4 15, €2.00 per 30, 85.00 per 100. White Rock Farm, 
R 1, Griswold, Lowa, 
Be ST —— rs—Bradley's large Barred Roe! ks. Eges 
OO; 50, $2.50; 100, @4.00. Mrs. R. A, 
Al * song ‘Towa. 
I ARRE D1 Roc kK eggs—15, 81.00; 100, #4.00 Excel- 
lent, large, vigorous stock. H. Tyrrell, Sioux 


Ral ids low a. 





8 v. HE THERSHAW Barred Rocks, cockerel and 
e pullet bred. Eggs from fir t prize stock, spe- 
cial pen, 83.00 per 15: free range, 87.00 per 100. H. V. 


Hethershaw, Rt. 6, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 
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JGGS for hatching. %. suff Orpingtons a 
4 special ty; color, bons size and quality. We raise 
our winn Eg <a per 15, 85.00 per 00. 

F. H, S¢ iM ‘ADE KE, lle, lowa 
W HITE Orpington eggs for hatching; farm range 
flock, @1.50 for 15, 87.50 per hundred. Selected 


pen $2.50 for 15. O. B. Robbins, Buckley, I). 

\ YHITE Orpington eggs at reduced prices from my 
Nebraska State Show winners. Roy Murphy, 

Shenandoah, lowa. 











—. from 8. C. Buff Orpingtone, 15-€1.00, 100-85.00. 
4 J.C. Simon, Eagle Grove, lowa. 








ager from pure bred 8. C. White Orpingtons—15, 
4 $1.25. J. N. Wiese, Bennett, lowa, 








QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, Martz strain, 
\ $5.00-100, $1.25-15. V.H. Conner, Clarksville, la. 





QINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, $4.00 per 100. 
\ Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





a ere 
LO ) SINGLEComb White Legh 

Red, White Rocks eggs 
£4.00 Pekin $6 00. 
_Madrid, lowa 
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laying strain. Eggs #5.00 








for 100. Whi urkey eggs, 83.00 for lv. 
Mrs. Edw. J. K Ny nter, lowa 
q ‘ B. Minorcas. Eggs for hat 3, $1.00; 50, 
We $2.50; 100, 05.00. H. H. Wollsdo resco, lowa 
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| Poultry Department | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered, 


Regarding Chicks 


A subscriber writes: 

“I have one hundred chicks, one 
week old, doing fine. I would like to 
know how to make these reach two and 
a half to three pounds in the shortest 
time possible. What should I feed, 
and how often? I am now feeding steel 
cut oatmeal, rolled oats, cracked wheat 
and corn cracked fine, with all the but- 
termilk and water they want at all 
times. I feed the grains time about. 
I have warm separator milk that I 
could give, but thought the buttermilk 
was better. 

“At this time of year, how long will 
it be best, for best results, to keep 
them in a warm brooder? It will be 
best to let them have free range, will 
it not? Will it pay to fatten these for 
a week or ten days before marketing, 
if I market at two and a half to three 
pounds, or will it be best to just feed 
all they will eat on range at the last? 
Is there any danger of them eating 
too many angle-worms? The children 
pick up the worms on plowed ground 
and give to them.” 

Since the chicks are doing well on 
the above ration, and it affords a vari- 
ety of wholesome foors, they should be 
kept on it; but feed lightly at first. 
The buttermilk is better than the warm 
separator milk. If necessary to supple- 











ment the buttermilk, sour the skim- 
milk and feed. Chicks should be fed 
every two hours at first, then five 


times a day. The last ten days, they 
should be confined, and given one feed 
by lantern light, for forcing. 

We prefer always to keep the chicks 
in the warm brooder for six weeks, 
gradually reducing the heat, until the 
last ten days they are without heat. 
We are believers in keeping the chicks 
warm enough to spread out when they 
first go into the cold brooder, and have 
used with advantage a frame made of 
laths, similar to a frame for a fireless 
brooder. Cover with burlap, and put 
cotton quilts over for warmth; give 
plenty of fresh air. Crowding and 
sweating at this age is disastrous. 

It is best to let young chicks have 
free range and a good growing ration 
until about ten days before selling. 
Then confine and fatten by feeding 
often and late. 

It is claimed that angle-worms may 
cause gapes; but personally we have 
not known of such results. 

Why hold the chicks till they reach 
a weight of two and a half or three 
pounds? The early chick that can be 
sold before July, will often bring more 
money at two pounds than at three. 
Butchers complain that a three-pound 
chicken is too heavy for a broiler or a 
frier, and are reluctant to pay the 
broiler price per pound. It is well to 
inquire into the demands of the mar- 
ket, and sell when the market prom- 
ises the most profit. 


About Turkeys 
A subscriber writes: 

“What can you tell me about the 
rearing of turkeys? I am interested in 
everything about them.” 
most turkey 
had our ups and downs, 
clusion that we have finally reached 
is that it is useless to try to rear tur- 
keys unless you have vigorous, non- 
related breeding stock of mature age— 
not under two years for the hens, and 
a gobbler that has been very early 
hatched if under that age. We want 
to set our eggs while they are not over 
a week old—the fresher the better 
and under hens or turkey hens. Turkey 
eggs will hatch well in an incubator, 
and the poults can be reared in small 
flocks in the brooder, but a poult needs 
a mother, to our mind. The turkey hen 
is the best mother, for the reason that 
she does not wean her poults, and the 
chicken hen is apt to leave them at 
three weeks or more. 

Treat the hen for 
while sitting, but do 
smelling lice-killers 


we have 
the con- 


breeders, 
and 


Like 


lice 
not 
about 


every week 
use strong- 
the hen or 


eges. When hatching, keep the poults 
warm and quiet in the nest, or in a 
basket by the stove, until every egg 





that will hatch, has hatched. Do not 
feed the poults for forty-eight hours; 
then give a little bread squeezed dry 


out of sweet milk, and mixed with a 
little sand and onion tops or dandelion 
leaves or roots. Feed very sparingly 
for the first month; keep the mother 
confined with her flock, but move to 
fresh ground each day. A triangular 
frame of boards a foot high makes a 
secure fence at first, and is easily 
moved to fresh ground. Do not let 
them foul the drinking water; keep 
them dry. They should not get out till 
the dew is off the grass. Mix a little 


sand with the food once a day, and do 
not let them run with the chickens if 
it can be prevented. 


Light feeding, warmth, dryness, ex- 
ercise, and no lice are the essentials 
in growing — 


On Bites 

Mark Twain told the 
ping at a railway station 
for lunch and being 
exorbitant price for a pie because the 
eating-house man needed the 
We have heard of farmers charging 
prices above the market, probably for 
the same reason, but it is short-sight- 
edness to overcharge for a commodity, 
and such practice will act as a boomer- 
ang and recoil on the seller. 

It is a mistake to overcharge; it is 
also a mistake to under-charge. A 
farmer, like any other merchant, ought 
to aim to get value for what he sells, 
and to give value. His prices should 
not be based on his own “feast or fam- 
ine,” but on market values. The poul- 
try business is conducted very largely 
as a mail order business in the selling 
of breeders. If a man sells a five- 
dollar bird for two dollars, because 
he is overstocked, he will have trouble 
in selling a two-dollar bird for two dol- 
lars when he has a demand for all he 
can supply, and should the demand in- 
crease, and he be tempted to charge 
five dollars for a two-dollar bird, he 
will be doing not only himself but the 
poultry business as a whole, a wrong. 

If a farmer overcharges for his fries 


story of stop- 


eating-house 
once, charged an 


money. 


and roasts, there will be less demand 
for fries and roasts, and the poultry 


business as a whole will suffer. If a 
farmer peddles his poultry products, 


he should really have a little more 
—for the quality is better than that 


of the butcher; but only a high-class 
trade will pay the extra price, and one 
should not count on more than market 
prices, i. e., retail prices, unless the 
quality is far above the average, and 
the customer glad to pay the premium 
for increased excellence. 


Waterproof Paint 


Wooden 
be used 
should be 
paint made of 
The method of 
as follows: 

Into one 
three or 
ment. 
brush or 
you paint 
mixture may 
red or yellow 
is desired. 

If there 


tubs or barrels that are to 
for watering the ,chickens, 
painted with a waterproof 
skim-milk and cement. 
maxing this paint is 


of skim-milk mix 
four pounds of Portland ce- 
Mix thoroly, stirring with a 
stick, and keep stirred while 
the inside of the barrel. The 
be colored with Venetian 
ochre, if a colored paint 


gallon 


has been roup or other con- 
tagious disease about the chicken 
house, it is well to paint the interior 
with this mixture, to which should be 
added carboliec acid or other good dis- 
infectant. Never mix more than will 
be required at one time. When thru 
for the time being, wash the vessels in 
which the mixture was made, and also 
the brushes, 


Feeding Sour Milk 


A reader writes: 

“You advocate so much the feeding 
of sour milk to young chicks. Should 
it be just sour, or should it be thick? 
What objections, if any, are there to 
feeding sweet milk?” 

There are no objections to feeding 
sweet milk, but sour milk is better, as 
the acid has a beneficial effect on the 





digestive system. Milk should be fed 
either sweet all the time, or sour all 
the time, to get the best results. We 


prefer it clabbered. The dishes in which 
it is fed should be frequently cleaned 
and sterilized. A piece of coarse wire 
mesh will be useful in keeping the 
chicks out of the vessel in which the 
milk is fed. 
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BROWN Leghorn ege 























SINGLE COMB hatching—30, 81.50; i eae 
100, $4.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lows a. 
‘INGLE C omb Brown Leghorns—1: irge type. On 
\ tumwa and Bonaparte show winners.’ leq ws 
laying strain. Free farm range irs a re eden 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 15 eggs 7 £1.75, 105 
for $3.00. Ed Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 1 
Brown Leghorn eggs, carefully selecte; 
R. choice farm range flock, 81.00 per $15, rie 
30, #4.00 per 100, Insured prepaid P, P, ) baby 
chicks 210.00 per 100. G. M. West, Anke ¥ 











. ices 
7s S for hatching from thorobred Single Comb 

4 White Leghorns, 4.00 per 100. Whit Holland 
turkey eggs, 20c each. White African guinea egee 
$1.00 for 16. Mrs, T. B. Turner, St. Anthony, lower : 





BP tiairs 
ee S ag hatching from choice range stock of 8, 
 « . Leghorns, 84.00 per 100. Fawn ar ud White 


x. ‘duel ks, 65c per 12, $4.00 per 100. Emil Ebert, 

Clarence Jowa. _ 

| ABY CHIC KS. “High class 6.6.7 7, Legberml 
Eggs for hatching. Circulars he e. Eggland 


Egg Farm and Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, Jowa. a 











—- 
Bo FF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range: 28, 
$1.75; 50, $2.25; 100, $4.00. Adella Hillmar . Loe 
ridge, lowa, 
2 - —_———__.. 
“gee for hatching —S. C. Brown, R. ¢ rown and 
4 8.C. White Leghorn. A. L. Ande reon, Indlan- 
ola, lowa. 
INGLE —~ Brown Leghorn eggs, 15-75c, 50-45 
Ss 100-83. J. A. “ 


Penn, Alta, lowa. 
rr bred Buff Leghorn egggs, 
Cc, Volgt, Avon, So. Dak 
MINGLE Comb W hite L egtorn eggs, , 43.00 peri 
\ Melvin Page, M: udrid, lowa. . ae 





ey 
$5.50 per 100. Fred 





INGLE Comb Brown L eghorn eges (e xtra large 
Ss birds), $4.00 per hundred, $2.50 per 50. Mrs, Ct. 
Kirk, R. 8, Lowa City, Lowa. 


$3. DO tity.” Mrs. Jo 
) fifty Mrs 

GINal E ‘Comb Brown Leghorn eggs “from high 
bt) scoring hens, $3.00 per 100. Mrs. E. R. Hem, 
Selma, lowa. 





Brown Leghorn eggs; 92, 
John E rickson, Ki ‘Irkman, t, Hey 








YOR SALE—Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 
I hatching, $3.50 per hundred, 75c per setting of 15, 
. Wilson, R. 7, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

ISE Comb White os eggs, $1.25 per setting, 
2 $5.00 a hundred, Pekin duck eggs, $1.25 per 
Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, 


Mrs. J. W 





setting. lowa, 





| we iS from pure bred Rose Comb Brown Leghornge 
4 $3.50 per hundred. Mrs, A. L. Mason, Early, Ia, 
Tom Barron strain—3.0 
Mo. 





Q Cc. W. Leghorn eggs. 
OS. 100. E. Mohler, Plattsburg, 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pollorum with which 
chicks are often infected when hatched, 
The germs multiply very rapidly and one 
infected chick may infect the entire 
brood. Prevention is the best method 
of combating the disease and should be- 
gin as soon as chicks are hatched. In- 
testinal antiseptics should be given to 
kill the germ. Mercuric Chloride is one 
of the most powerful remedies, but be- 
ing a rank poison, its use is not to be 
recommended as long as there are safe, 
harmless remedies on the market that 
will do the work. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
bator chicks when but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
50c to the Walker Remedy Co., As, 
Waterloo, Iowa, (formerly located at 
Lamoni, [a.), for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 





only thing for this terrible disease. We 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 


chicks, where before we never raised more 
than 100 a year. I’d be glad indeed to 
have others know of this wonderful rem- 
edy. Ethel R aiid Shenandoah, Lowa. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c¢ box on 
our guarantee—your money back if not 
satistied. Walker Remedy Co., A3, Waterloo, la. 

peidirelarstenet 





Wy raseerae. 


—, 


ROSE COMB W. WYANDOTTE EGGS 


of Fishel and Keeler strains; big, heavy boned type 
snow white, and the best of layers; farm range 
Price #1.25 a 15, 83.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100, Order 
from this a 

ve RAMER, 


MRS. M. C. Monroe, lows 
abou 





WHiltE Wyandottes—prize winning stoc ok—great 
winter layers. Eggs, 1.00 per 15; 4c each for © 


ormore. Fred Van Antwerp, Lohrville, Iowa. 





eggs from pure bred 


Wyandotte 
Cloyce Stewart, 


$1.00; 100, $5.00. 
lowa. 


ge mtg 
stock—15, 
Washington, 





a 
\ yHITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain)—50 eggs £0F 
$2.00. W. B. Danforth, Little Cedar, lowa. 

dada 





50 per 30, $4.00 per 100. 
Surfus, Bristow, 1® 
i 


wr HITE Wyandotte eggs, $1.5 
arm range. Mrs. A. L. 





Eggs from farm range 


a VE - es ed W vanes. 
Ee Stanhope, low 


—15, 100, @5 . Dyvig. 
) URE Silver L ac ed W heen eggs for hatching: 
$1.00 per 15 . H. Peters, Rt. 1, Storm Lake, 





SILVER 
Siw. w 





Laced Wy nhein—15. eggs, $4.00; 100, # 


Davis, R. 5, Indianola, Iowa. 
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Costs sie in ie eam Run 

When you buy a buggy buy a good 
buggy—one sold by a house whose rep- 
utation for quality is unquestioned. 
For such a buggy you pay less in 
the ong 4 run. An American Beauty 
Bugey is best for your needs because 
it is built and sold on a quality basis 
—ata bargain price, 


22 Big Points of Merit 


Send today for our proposition on 
American Beauty Buggies. Get our 
low prices. Study the 22 big features 
that make these famous. buggies 
Jeaders in buggydom, 

In our catalog we show buggies as 
low as $26.95, also a full line of road 
carts, surreys, spring wagons and 
pony vehicles at money saving prices. 
Ask for Vehicle Otfer No, 65W91 


BOE SETAE RASS OIE 


tS, 


we iPe 





Only $2 Down 


a 


One Year to Pay! ; 


Buys the New Butter- ¢ 

fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning" ( aE 

easy clez aning, close skim- AX 

ming, durable, Guaranteed 
alifetime. Skims 95 quarts 
er hour. Made also in four c 
jarger sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here, 


Earns its t 
30 Days’ Free Trial Ears ite own cost 
it saves in cream, Postal a emnee Free cat- 
slog, folder and * ‘actory’’ offer. 
Buy from the caminsnies and bene money. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, “| 
21€3 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
























RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


For Sale —R. C. Rhode Is island Red Eggs 
from winter laying strain. The kind that always 
make you uoney. Your order gxtven careful atten- 
too sut promptly made, Send me your 






order 8 prepaid. 


. FWOGOOD, Moville, Lowa 


“R. CG. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS — 


Selected eggs from choice flock; farm range. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, 82.75 for 50, $5.00 per 100. Order from 
this advertisement. 


A. B. HEATH, Newell, 


S.C. R. 1. REDS 


wamekine strain. Write for circular. 
PH IKI Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 





lowa 








Roce Comb Red eggs from farm range flock of big 

uy) pen bred bens and pullets, $3.00 per 50; 
Heavy laying strain. Express prepaid. 
Newton, lowa. 











m heavy laying 8. C. I. Red (pen bred) 
and pullets that are targe, big boned, red 
75 per 50,85 per 100. Chas. kK. Bishop, 


lowa 








EDL AYER Rose Comb Reds. Seven years breed- 
ir riayers. Best eggs, @2 per 15; utility, 86 

‘ ertility guaranteed. Ernest F. Smith, 
Il 








-~ Sasietche 
C.R. 1. Red eggs from range flock, $1.00 per 
» 15, 85.00 per 105; from pen matings, $2.25 per 
15, 19, 4.00 per 30 Jacob Nissen, Meservey, lowa 


Ree Comb Rhode Island Reds 


range flock, 65.00 per 100. 
0, lowa 


Eggs from well 
Mrs Harlan 





ed eggs for hatching trom high 
rize winning birds, $1,00 per 15, $5.00 per 
Wocdeann: lowa. 


itching, of Rose Comb Reds, farm 
4 ralaed OO 15. $5.0 > " j ' 
Reokee. he ) 15, $5.00 per 100, prepaid. John D 
ON, 








eo, Minn. 
Q C.R.1. Reds. Eggs, all scored cockerels, fine 
Drer selected Lens, farm range, $5.00 per 10, express 
wrepald. & Steddom, What Cheer, lowa. 








R= Comb Red eggs—range flock, cockerels 
scor JO and above—€1.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 
sabreuner, Laurens, lowa. 


Oo 

BY RBON Red turkey eggs, ten for three dollars. 
lemise Holland, Hamilton, IIL 

— Ateecatemed 


HITE Ho Nand turkey eggs 25c each, and tom 
turkeys #5 _Mrs. Frank Potter, R. 2, Harlan, 1a. 








TURKEYS. 











BRAHMAS. 
Lise iNT Brahwa © zs 61 per setting, 3 settings $2.50. 
Effie B. : Smith, West Branch, lowa. 








| in and out, 


| with excellent results. 





Mercurial Ointment for 
Hen Lice 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please send me the recipe 
for using mercury ointment for killing 
lice on hens. I would like to know if 
it is all right to put on sitting hens, and 
if it will hurt the chicks.” 

Mercurial ointment is one of the best 
remedies for killing lice on hens, but 
it should be diluted with vaseline be- 
fore being applied. The standard meth- 
od is to make a salve, using one part 
of mercurial ointment and two parts of 
vaseline. These ingredients are mixed 
together on a pane of glass by means 
of a knife or spoon. The product really 
is a salve which druggists sell as blue 
ointment, and this may be bought al- 
ready prepared, altho it costs some- 
what more than it does if one mixes it 
himself. An ounce of it is sufficient 
to treat about seventy-five hens, as a 
very small application is needed to 
accomplish the work. 

In treating old birds, the best place 
to apply it is under the wings and 
around the vent, as it is claimed that 
lice travel to this part of the body 
for moisture. A piece of salve the size 


of a pea is rubbed on the skin. One 
treatment will last a long time, and 
will kill lice which hatch from eggs 


laid before the treatment is given, as 
well as those on the body when the 
ointment is applied. Our correspondent 
will find it entirely satisfactory to use 
it on sitting hens, and the treatment 
in time probably will save her much 
loss not only on the hens themselves, 


but also on the chicks when ¢hey 
come. In treating the flock, the best 
time is to do the work at night, when 
the hens have gone to roost. At this 
time it is easier to catch the birds, and 
there will be less chance of missing 
any of them. 

At the Connecticut station, this 
treatment was applied to more than 


one hundred hens, all of which were 
kept under observation for several 
weeks. They were of all ages and 
sizes, and no injurious effects were no- 
ticed on any of the birds. Sometimes, 
if the hens happened to get wet after 
receiving the treatment, a slight burn- 
ing effect was noticed, but in no in- 
stance was it serious. One hen was 
kept in a glass case, and the next day 
dead lice were observed as they fell 
to the floor. Only three lice escaped, 
alive, and in a few days not a louse 
could be found. The most effective 
points for application as recommended 
by this station, are under the wings 
and around the vent. The treatment 
seems to get every louse on the bird, 
as well as many of those that hatch 
within the next week or ten days. 





Turkeys a Valuable Side 

oa 
Line 

A more profitable side line than tur- 
keys for the Kansas farmer can hardly 
be found for those who are favorably 
situated for raising them, according to 
W. A. Lippincott, professor of poultry 
husbandry in the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 

“Improper feeding, 
close confinement, has been the cause 
of many failures in turkey raising,” 
says Professor Lippincott. “Given free 
range on the average farm, the poults 
can generally pick up their own living. 
One light feed a day, for the purpose 
of inducing them to come in at night, 
is sufficient. 

“If the mother hen is confined to a 
coop, and the poults are allowed to run 
three times a day is often 
enough to feed, and very little should 
be given at atime. The poults should 
always be ready to eat—if they are 
given all they will eat several times a 
day, indigestion will result. If there is 
little or no food outside the coop for 
the poatts to pick up, they should be 
fed five times a day, only a small quan- 


combined with 


| tity at a time. 


“A good feed for the first few days 
after the brood is hatched is stale bread 
soaked in milk and then squeezed dry. 
Corn bread crumbs and clabbered milk 
or cottage cheese is also often fed 
Green feed and 
grit should be on hand at all times. As 
poults grow older, the ration should 
gradually be changed to grain.” 

Freedom is the main essential in the 








care of adult turkeys, says Professor | 
Lippincott. With plenty of range where 
the turkeys can find insects, green veg- 
etation, the seeds of weeds and grass- 
es, and waste grain, the cost of raising 
them is small, while the profits are 
large. 

Grain and stock farms in the western 
part of the state are particularly well 
adapted to turkey raising, and espe- 
cially is this noticeable in grasshopper 
years. Raising turkeys in confinement 
is generally unsuccessful, and where it 
has been. tried, the results have been 
discouraging. Plenty of range is es- 
sential in turkey raising. 

Turkey hens often steal their nests 
in hidden places. To find these nests 
proves a long and tedious task. An 
easy method of finding the nests is to 
confine the hens early some morning, 
after they have come down from roost, 
and let them out late in the afternoon. 
Those that are laying will then head 
for their nests. 

Fifteen turkey hens can be mated to 
a vigorous tom, in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Lippincott. If twenty-five or 
thirty hens are kept, two toms should 
not be allowed to run with them at the 
same time, but one should be confined 
one day and the other the next. When 
two toms are allowed to run together 
during the mating season, they fight, 
and the stronger does practically all 
the mating. 


Corn and Sour Milk 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“How can I break my little chicks of 
the habit of eating whole grains of* 
corn which are in the litter in which 
they scratch? Is there a way to arti- 
ficially sour milk to feed to chicks? It 
takes the milk too long to sour in cool 
weather. I have a hard coal brooder, 
and the chicks all go to bed under the 
hover, next to the door, instead of 
scattering out all around the stove.” 

The only way to break chicks of the 
habit of eating whole grains of corn in 
the litter, is to keep the corn out of 
the litter. 

Milk may be soured with a commer- 
cial starter, to be had at creameries, 
and the supply kept up, or with vine- 
gar. Sour a little, and use it as a start- 
er for the rest, saving some out each 
day. A pan of milk set in a pan of 
warm water, and kept cOvered, will 
sour quickly. 

The chicks will gather where they 
are most comfortable. If they go to 
the door instead of scattering around 
the stove, they must get better air 
there. Is the hover slip up all around? 
We would cover the door with a cur- 
tain like the hover, and have the space 
under the hover equally warm and 
equally dark. Chicks will go where it 
is light. The hover should be short 
enough, and slit enough so that the 
chicks can get their heads out any- 
where, and leave the warmth on their 
bodies. 








White Sports 


A subscriber writes: 


“T purchased some Barred Plymouth 
Rock chickens from a man last winter, 
and he represented them as pure-bred. 
I set eggs, and have taken off my first 
hatch, and found one white chicken. 
The rest were of good color. I wish to 
sell eggs for hatching, but do not want 





to send out anything that is not irght. 


I would like to know what you think | 


about this.” 
A white sport from Barred Rocks 
is not unusual; in fact, the breed of 
White Plymouth Rocks originated from 
sports of the Barred. Their presence 
in the flock is no indication of lack of | 
purity of blood. We would not use 
these to mate with Barred birds; if we 
wanted to keep them, we would mate 
the first year with similar sports, and 
then, if it seemed well to keep them, | 
would get a White Rock male to go | 
with them. | 
There may not be another white | 
sport all season, and the presence of | 
this one should not deter one from 
selling eggs for hatching. If a cus- | 
tomer gets as port, and objects, send 
another chick of the Barred, and ex- 
plain that the presence of the ot 


chick could not be foreseen nor avoid- 
ed, and is no reflection on the stock. If 
the others are well marked, you have 
a mating that “nicks,” and need not be 
troubled over the appearance of the 
white chick. y 
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JEDIGHEEKD Collie pups —Females, 65> two 


choice 7 mo. old male at $15 each; also older 








females. G.G. HEALY, Muscatine, lowa, 
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2.00 per 15 for the balance of the season, Both 


matings. D. i D. H. Lesher, Marion, lowa, 
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Fifteen eggs, 61.00; 50, 62.50; 100, 64.50. Satta- 
EK. 8. Hardin, Knoxville, lowa, 
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Mrs. Claude Pugh, Mento, lowa. 
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Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa 
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KF AWN and White Runner egges- 
100 65.00. E. W. Coins, R.% 
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Mt. Pleasant, Towa. 
W HITE Inc stom Tr unner duck eggs from choice 

stock, 61.00 per 13. Mra. L, A. Hodsdon Clarke 
lowa. 
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Shephard's strain. Eggs 65 per 
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WAR “ATLAS. 

A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads. and other desirable information. 
Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid Address all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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cause of the 
all ’round reliability 
of Empire Cream Separators. 
They are clean skimmers— 
they are perfectly balanced 
and are run with remarkably 
little effort; the weight of the crank 
starts an Empire—they are long 
lived, due to the elimination of 
practically every bit of friction— 
they are simple and easy toclean 
—they are almost silent; so silent 
that you can hear a watch tick in 
one ear when the other is placed 
right next to an Empire running 
at full speed. ‘That is why every 
Dairy Farmer knows 


EMPIRE 


Cream Separators 


That is why they are use od in such great 
numbers wherever tlrere’s milk to be 
skimmed. There are two types of Em- 
pire Separators—the Empire Link Blade 
Separator and the Empire Disc Separa- 
tor—see them both and then make your 
choice. They are equally simple, and 
both types are guaranteed to give perfect 
service for twenty years or more. 

Run an Empire yourself—get the “feel” 
of a mechanically perfect Cream Separa- 
tor—ask fora Free 7riai—you can have 
it. And you can trade in your oJd sepa- 
rator for a brand new Empire. 

Write for the Empire Catalog No. 39S'and ask 
about Empire Mechanical Milkers, Em- 
pire Star Feed Mills and Empire Gaso- 
line Engines. 


Empire Cream SeparatorCo. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Chicago, Denver, Portland, Ore., and San Francisco 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. 
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“This Silo 10 x 24, = 4 with No.9 

slizzard with a4 1-2 woe ste 
engine in 8 hours by Te iN. Blood & 
Co., Goshen, Ind.’ ’ was the informa- 


tion sent us With the picture shown. 
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BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


is the tried and true ma- 
chine for the farmer, Sim- 
pie, safe, easy torun. Small 
engine big enough, Ele- 
vating ability unlimited. 
Capacity limited only to how 
fast you can bring the corn, 
Steady as a clock. Repair ex- 
2ense Small, Earliest machines 
still in use, and none to our 
knowledge worn out. 
WRITE US size of silos and lengine 
for information and book 

The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co 

Box 30 Canton, Ohio 
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Kalamazoo Tank & = Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICE. Dept. 622 
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were carried on pasture in summer and ———_., 








THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expertl- 
ence to this department. Questions co icert ilng dairy 
management will be cheerfully ans wered, 

















Fall vs. Spring Fiecibniiies 
An Jowa correspondent writes: 
“For a farmer keeping dual-purpose 


cattle, and selling the calves as year- 
lings, is it more profitable to have 
cows calve in the fall instead of in the 
spring? We sell cream, and wonder if 
the extra price in winter, and the 
longer milking period, offset the great- 
er cost of the feed in winter. Clover 
and corn fodder in the winter, and blue 
grass pasture in summer, comprise the 
roughage. About what would be the 
difference in weight between Short- 
horn steer calves born in the spring 
and marketed to feeders the second 
fall, and calves born in the fall and 
sold the next fall? If it is more profit- 
able for cows to freshen in the fall, 
what months are best?” 


Our correspondent’s suggested plan 


g his cows freshen in the fall 
in the spring, has proved 
to hundreds of dai 
who want to get maximum results 
of 
dairymen 


of havin 
rather than 
profitable rymen 
from 
labor. 
aim to sell their 
feeders for beef cattle, 
the plan should be as practical as tho 
they were to be raised for milk cows. 
The best time to have the ce 
freshen under this plan probably would 
be from the middle of September to 
the middle of October, altho there 
would be no serious objection to hav- 
ing some of them come any time be- 
fore the first of the year. A calf that 
is dropped in the fall could be carried 


a minimum and 
While few 


yearlings 


expense 


as 


Ws 


thru the winter in good shape on a lit- 
tle grain, with the skim-nfilk and clo- 
ver hay for roughage. During this 
time, he would not be tormented by 
flies, and he should be in good shape 
to make rapid gains on pasture. The 
cow herself, if properly fed on bal- 
anced rations, would give nearly as 
much milk the first few months as tho 


she had pasture, and when spring 
came, she would get a fresh start. The 
change from a system of dry feeding 








| spring and sold the second fall, 
| depend upon how they were fed. 





to green feed, stimulates the milk flow 
and lengthens the lactation period, 
bringing the dry period at a time when 


the weather is hot and the flies are 
bad. 

As a rule, butter prices are enough 
stronger during the winter to pay well 
for the additional cream required. 
There will not be much difference in 
the roughage consumed. In feeding the 
grain, our correspondent should plan 


to give a certain amount in proportion 
to the milk yield. Usually a grain ra- 
tion is balanced so each cow will get 
a pound of grain for every three or 
four pounds of milk produced. If an 
ice cream manufacturer gets our cor- 
respondent’s cream, he may not be able 
to get so much for it during the winter 


as during the summer, when the de- 
mand is greatest; but if it goes to a 
creamery where the price is based on 


the price of butter, the extra price will 


offset the extra feed expense. Then, 
again, winter dairying brings the bulk 
of the work at a season of the year 
when one is not so busy with field 
work. There is more time to study out 


rations, and to attend to the 
it should be done. 

in weight between 
fall and sold the fol- 

those born in the 
would 
Under 
average conditions, we would say the 
eighteen-months-old calf would weigh 
250 or 300 pounds more than the year- 
old calf. By keeping them to an age 
of eighteen months, our correspondent 
would have to carry them thru two 
summers and one winter. At the Con- 
necticut station, a grade Holstein heif- 
er was born on April 4th, and a year 
from November of that year, she had 
reached weight of 725 pounds. The 
feed cost for milk, grain and roughage 


proper 
work as 

The difference 
calves born one 
lowing fall, and 


amounted to approximately $45. At 
the same station, a grade Guernsey 
was born on December 2d, and as a 
yearling, the following November, she 
weighed 425 pounds. The food cost 
amounted to approximately $25. The 


difference in weight was 300 pounds, 
and the difference in food cost $20, 
which would make each pound of gain 
cost about 6.66 cents. Both heifers 








on grain and roughage during the rest 


of the year. 





Silage vs. Sugar Beets 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of a ton 
of sugary beets for dairy cows? What 
is the average yield of sugar beets per 
acre in Iowa? What kind of a cave 
should we build to keep the sugar beets 


thru the winter? How large a one 
would we need to keep enough roots 
for fifteen cows? How much does a 
hollow brick silo, 16x30 feet, cost?” 
On the average, sugar beets in lowa 
yield from ten to fourteen tons per 
acre. ‘This estimate is based on the 
experience of the farmers who have 


been raising beets for the sugar factory 


in northern Iowa In southern Iowa, 
we doubt if the ayerage yield would 
run over ten tons to the acre. 


The tonnage of sugar beets per acre 


under lowa conditions should be about 
the same, or possibly a little greater 
than the tonnage of silage. At the Ne- 
braska station, they compared sugar 
beets with silage, and found that when 
the average cow received a ration of 
thirty pounds of silage, ten pounds of 
alfalfa, and about eight pounds of grain, 
she produced 17.4 pounds of milk, as 
compared with 16.1 pounds when the 
ration was the same in every way ex- 


cept that 30 pounds of sugar beets had 
been substituted for 30 pounds of sil- 
wee. Pound for pound, silage is slightly 
more efficient than sugar beets. If 
sugar beets could be grown just as 
cheaply as silage, beet growing would 
certainly spread rapidly. But it costs 
from $40 to $45 to produce an acre of 


ugar beets, while an acre of corn for 
sila®e can be produced for about half 


this much. In the beet-growing section 
of northern Jowa, where trained foreign 
help may be had for thinning and weed- 


ing, it may possibly pay to grow beets 
on a few dairy farms. But even in 
northeastern Iowa, where trained for- 
eign labor is generally available when 
the beet factory at Waverly is running, 
it will not pay to feed the beets to 


dairy cows so long as they may be sold 
to the factory at $5 or more per ton. 

The man who has twelve or more 
cows should certainly consider putting 
up a silo in preference to raising beets. 
The cost of a silo varies greatly in dif- 
ferent localities. Under some condi- 
tions, a 16x380-foot silo may be put up 
for a little less than $200, while under 
other conditions it may cost over $400. 
Our correspondent should get an exact 
estimate from the firms in his locality 
which make a specialty of this sort of 
thing. 


Oats in the Daley ow Ration 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What would make the cheapest ra- 
tion for milk cows, when oats are 40 
cents a bushel, No. 3 yellow corn 76 
cents a bushel, bran $1.25 per cwt., and 
oil meal $2.25 per cwt.? I have clover 
hay which a little musty, together 
with corn fodder, the corn of which is 
very soft, containing 45 to 50 per cent 
moisture.” 

Ordinarily, oats are not an 
ical dairy cow feed, but this 
many parts of Minnesota, 
lowa, northern Illinois, and 
oats make a cheap substitute 
corn and bran. Wisconsin experiments 
indicate that oats, pound for pound, 
are about 10 per cent superior to bran. 
We do not know of any direct tests 
comparing oats with corn, but would 
roughly estimate that a bushel of oats 
is about equivalent in feeding value to 
half a bushel of corn, provided that the 
ration is otherwise well balanced. 
When any large amount of either whole 
oats or whole corn is fed to milk cows, 
there is likely to be considerable whole 
grain passed in the manure, and for 
this reason we advise grinding both 
oats and corn. 

For a trial grain mixture, our corre- 
spondent might try, in connection with 
his clover hay and corn fodder rough- 
age ration, parts of ground oats, 
200 parts of ground corn, 100 parts of 
oil meal, and 150 parts of bran. If the 
oats are of first-class quality, it would 
be well to depend on oats alone, but 
the chances are that, everything con- 
sidered, the mixture just advised will 
give good satisfaction. One pound for 
each three or four pounds of milk pro- 
duced should be about right. If the 
clover hay is of extra good quality, we 
would consider reducing the amount of 
oil meal and bran in the ration. 
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econom- 
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SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 








You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No.1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 








KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 

spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 


KRESO DIP No.1 is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists= 
Effective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH, 


“JOINTINE” 


After making a special study of the Navel 
and Joint Disease in foals for thirty years, I 
have asuccessful preven- 
tive and cure and am 
mailing it upon receipt 
of price, $3.00 per box, and 
GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION or re fund the 
money. Testimonials 
from such prominent and 
reliable Horse Breeders 
as W.8. Corsa, Whitehall, 




















ral: Wm. Crownover 

Hudson, Iowa: Professor 

If. R. Smith of the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota: H. Trade Mark 
G. McMillan & Sons, Dan Reg. in U.S. and 
Augustin, C. B. Augus- Cc d 

tin, and many others; anada 


with circulars describing the disease and mede 
cine, sent free upon request. 


T. - 6. BOWMAN, Boone, Nebr. 








B ACK LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
—- fresh, reliable; preferred 
Vestern stockmen, because 
erenas where other vaccines tal 

Write for booklet and testimonisls. 

10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 

A dose pkge. Blackleg PHis 4.00 

The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 1s 
years of specializing in vaccines and serums only. 
insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
™ Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill 
“sy™ AVES Cured or Money Back— Baird's 
leave Remedy is Guaranteed.” Write Baird 
Mfg. Co., Box 621, Purcefl, Okla., for particulars. 


by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
se any injector, but Cutter’s best 














HORNBECK'’S FIVE BIN 


Cafeteria Automatic Feeder 


Write for Before 
ed “i \ you 

ook on uy or 
Self build 
Feeders one 


Saves feed, time and money. Makes hog growbs 
profitable. Keeps hogs In the best of condition. 80 
cheap in price that it will quickly pay for itself. 
Liberal commission to agents. 

W. M. Hornbeck, Dept.21, Peoria, Ml 
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Penny Postal | Brings Book of 


Fence . Facts 
Before you buy g@am— Direct from fats 











any fence, get tory —freight 
this valu- prepaid. Save 
able book, de > r profits, 
Empire Fence 


7 Thousands write 
that it ou 
everything else. 


AGQE Maumee St., Adrian, Mich. 


ED 


e Send nameonpos- AND FEN 
tal. New catalog 
saotee factory pri- 
“ é , 13e per rod up. 
F aiotits pre paid. Sample free also. 
The Brown Fence &WireCo., Dept. 72 


Big No. 9 wires,& 
open hearth ste: el 

heavily galvanized 
Bond Steel Post Co. 
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We want to give you a new-style, long-distance squirter oil can. It 


National Carbonless Motor Oil reaches the out-of-the-way places on your car—the Joints and oil holes 


Guaranteed to be a clear, clean, 





carbou-free oil that lubricates per ordinary cans do not reach. The picture shows the exact size. You 
fectly witt sarbonizing. Guz - 
7 teed to eliminate costly repair bills can’t find another oiler like it anywhere. It is a special design we have 
7 = Ueno had made up for farmers and automobile owners. We frankly say that we 
id are doing this to remind you from time to time of the products of the 
a National Refining Company. This concern has been favorably known by 
at situa ee” Weeeeas ete farmers for over 34 years. We have made it a business to study farm 
he bon eo! crop is conveniences, and we have 73 distributing stations and many dealers 
” This pure, homogeneous gasoline which make it handy for farmers to secure and use our products. 
li- insure comtiiesih us power—even pull 
—quick get-away—a silent, flexi- 
ble power — means greater er We Have quality. This, in the long run, means a great 
age —therefore less gasoline per saving to you. It is insurance that costs prac- 
‘ e “% most pronouns ou this the Farmer’s Interests tically nothing. 
CH. Bes * « As you come to know the products of the 
— in Mind National Refining Company through using them, 
— National Light Oil : you will be quick to recognize that there isa 
| The bright-burning oil—the Al As you study the line of products manufac- new way to economy. 
oil for lamps because it does not tured by the National Refining Company, you 


ae give off a2 ee oe Soe it black will realize quickly that we satisfy the needs 
pars, I a 3 see rt omaha of the farm. Our close touch with farm prog- How We Can Help 
a nates’ Vocal stove; for ress keeps us in a position where we are 
m incubators and brooders able to give you the right product for every We can recommend to you for every farm 
farm machine. For instance, the very rapid purpose the exact kind of oil or oil product 
development in the past two years of tractors which you should use so as to get the greatest 
has caused us to study this situation very care- amount of work out of your machines. 
as Black Beauty Axle Grease fully, and we have developed En-ar-co Tract 7 , 
on Oue pail goes twice as far as two Oil yy P: poitegus re as I naan elie gapatal You wouldn’t feed your cattle harmful stuff. 
pails of ordinary grease! Won’t armers say this is the best to be had. You try to find out which is the best food. 


ark spoil; packed in useful galvanized Why not apply the same principle to 


rr pails. Friction-free, wear-resisting. S ] Y W t > Z gS 
a No compound to clog and gum. ure y ou an dna) machinery? Don’t use — Fe. 





















































It contains all the rich lubricat- old oil. Find out and use the | 
imme ing qualities of crude oil that make to Save Money one proper oil. It will be ie 
Nebr. wagons last twice as long and the the beginning of anew MSS | 
a load for the horse much lighter. Glance at the list of our products onthis page. day when you 
yENTED P Each of th ants s li Eac il thi 7 Have to 
a BS tach o em represents supreme quality. Each mail this cou- ‘ Do Is to Fill 
erred bY of them represents utter safety. -pon. 4 Sto 
om . ; . y / Out This C 
mn En-ar-co Tractor Oil You would not want to run the risk of ruin- S Cou- [ 
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power, strength, easy running qualities and con- 
veniently arranged adjustments. There are no un- 
necessary parts—each’ ‘Acme’? works perfectly and 
each user is most enthusiastic over the unusual 
efficiency. ine.’? 


The Grain “Binder” that’s different — has 
features of merit that cannot be found 
elsewhere. It cuts, elevates and binds a 
maximum amount of grain. It operates easier,—it 
Goes the work cheaper. Made in three sizes: 6, 7 
and 8-foot cut. Write for FREE CATALOG and read 


__ By all means study over the ‘‘line 
You’! decide to buy an *‘Acme.’? 






















about the *‘ACME’’ before deciding upon your next y , 
Binder. Lig eT Liree tre NZ ACME 
STARA ear Ticy 





A Self-Dump Sulky Rake that is rendering 
“real” service. It rakes clean—no other is made as strong and 
sturdy. The “Acme” is the Sulky Rake you want. 





The Corn Binder that cuts evenly every stalk 
—it works along in a smooth, certain, eco- 
nomical way. Constructed along scientific lines, 
Binding attachment patterned after the famous 
Acme Grain Binder—has infallible knotter. 
6tandard machine, 


ff y 
RAHE and TEDDETR 
It’s the Get two machines in one—save the cost of a tedder, 
it’s combined in the “one” outfit. The eutomatic clutch shifting 


arrangement is an exclusive feature—and — there are numerous 
others. it's well worth your time to investigate. 







stacker. 7/,j; 
— fpf fUteZs 
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There are five different styles of Acme —— 
Sweep Rakes. Each intended to meet cer- pis ‘‘stacker’’ has been giving farmers entire sat 
tain conditions—and—each giving all ’round satis- isfaction over twenty-five years. If you meed a stacker you 
faction. Our catalog tells all about them. cannot afford to pass up this proposition, FREE CATALOG. 

INCORP- 


ACME Harvesting Machine Co, 80 
Mafrs. of Harvesting Machinery and Hay Tools. - PEORI A, Illinois 


WRITE TODAY POR COMPLETE FREE CATALOG. == ev 

















ROSS Silo Fillers 
The Ross is not an ordinary fodder cutter but a special made Silo Filler. Exclusive features includ- 
= A 


ing Steel Cutting Apparatus and Steel 
The Ross > 





————y 
Blower. 18-20-24 are for 


.VO8. 


of filling silos, also for silo users who 
want a partnership Silo Filler. 


Buy Early and Save Money 
Ifyouintend tobuy thisyear, write quick 
Ps for special proposttton. Delay means 
i” advance in price. 
THE E. W. ROSS CO. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Western Re 













Produce the Best Ensilage 
Guaranteed for Life of Machine 
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the Threshermen who make a business § 















"A Factory Made Rack at a Home Made Price” 


Why build a rack when you can buy a Burnham Rack cheaper? Built 
from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods—no nails to 
work loose. Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 
attractive colors. Write for prices and description. 














BURNHAM MFG. CO., Charles City, iowa 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Wallaces’ Farmer 
Balance of 1916 Now Only 


50c 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


2 ee 2 ee ee USE THIS ORDER BLANK SEE aw 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me Wallaces” Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1917, as per your offer. 





EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2.25 and you will 
get Wallaces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1920—nearly four 
years. There's a real bar- 
gain for you. P ( ) 


Name 


State. 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 








Self-Feeding Cattle on Grass 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“T have a lot of nice timothy, clover 
and blue grass pasture, hog tight, and 
some pigs. I am thinking of buying 
some cattle to run on this grass this 
summer. 


feed until October. Would it be good 


I would buy them soon, and | 


practice to allow these cattle six weeks | 


to get on a full feed of corn, and then 
allow them to run to self-feeders of 
corn? Would you put the self-feeders 
right out in the pasture, or would it be 
better to let them come to the barn 
nearby? Perhaps it would be best to 
let the cattle run on grass, and then 
rush them on corn in the dry lot. Do 
self-feeders work satisfactorily with 
cattle?” 

Our correspondent’s plan is a good 


one, provided corn is cheap enough and | 


cattle are high enough. The question 
is one of economy. We do not doubt 
that these cattle will make splendid 
gains, if they are gradually gotten on 
to full feed and then put on self-feed- 
doubt that they will make 
the most economical gains in this way. 
Of course, if corn is fairly cheap, and 
labor is 
these cattle. The indications are, how- 
ever, that over the bulk of the corn 
belt this year, it will be better practice 
to feed @& rather limited corn ration. 
However, much depends on future mar- 
ket conditions, and these no man can 
foresee with any certainty. It begins 
to look as tho we may have a period 
of profit in cattle feeding, and there is 
a chance that our correspondent would 
be justified in allowing these cattle to 
eat all the corn they want from self- 
feeders. But he must decide for him- 
self, realizing that cattle feeding is al- 
ways, to a large extent, a gamble. We 
hope some day to be able to help in the 
creation of conditions which will make 
fluctuations in catile prices less vio- 
lent. At present, however, cattle feed- 
ing is largely a gamble. 

Only a few tests have been run with 
self-feeders for cattle. The results are 


ers, but we 


rather conflicting, but lead us to be- 
lieve that self-feeders will give good 


results with cattle, provided corn is not 
too high and cattle are not too cheap. 





Cheap Steer Ration 


The Pennsylvania experiment station 


of corn stover and 8.5 pounds of mixed 
hay. The second lot received, durj 

these fifty-six days of preliminary feed. 
ing, an average daily ration of 66 
pounds of corn silage and 2.5 pounds of 
cottonseed meal. The third lot re 
ceived exactly this same ration during 
the preliminary feeding period, The 
fourth lot received an average daily of 
53 pounds of corn silage and 5 poundg 
of alfalfa hay; and the fifth lot an ay. 
erage daily of 20 pounds of corn Silage, 
2.4 pounds of cottonseed meal and 14 
pounds of mixed hay. During this pre. 
liminary feeding period, with silage at 
$3.50 per ton, corn stover at $3 per 
ton, mixed hay at $13 per ton, alfalfa 
at $15 per ton, cottonseed meal at $34 
per ton, and corn on the ear at 6§ 
cents per bushel, the cost of 100 pounds 
of gain was $9.73 for the first lot, $5.69 
for the second lot, $5.90 for the third 
lot, $6.64 for the fourth lot, and $8.89 
for the fifth lot. The average daily 
gains were 1.74 pounds for the first 
lot, 2.62 pounds for the second lot, 2.48 
pounds for the third lot, 2 pounds for 
the fourth lot, and 1.7 pounds for the 
fifth lot. Evidently, during the first 
two months of the feeding period, it 
pays big to depend mainly on silage, 


| feeding 60 to 70 pounds per head daily, 


scarce, it may pay to self-feed | 


| pounds of 
|} pounds of silage; Lot 8, 





and supplementing the silage with 
either 2 or 3 pounds of cottonseed meal 
or 5 or 6 pounds of alfalfa hay. The 
beef man seems to need silage even 
more than the dairyman. Silage is a 
cheap substitute for expensive grain 
and hay. 

During the second part of the feed- 
ing period, which lasted eighty-four 
days, the grain rations were increased, 
Lot 1 now getting an average daily of 
12 pounds of corn and cob meal, 4 
pounds of bran, 10 pounds of mixed 
hay and 4 pounds of corn stover; Lot 2, 
17 pounds of corn on the ear, 28 
cottonseed meal, and % 

66 pounds of 
corn silage and 3.5 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal; Lot 4, 16.5 pounds of corm 
on the ear, 21 pounds of corn silage, 


| and 6.4 pounds of alfalfa hay; and Let 


5, 16.4 pounds of corn on the ear, 27 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 20 pounds 
of corn silage, and 6 pounds of mixed 
hay. With feed prices as mentioned in 
the foregoing, and with corn and cob 
meal at $20 a ton, the cost of 100 
pounds of gain was $13.10 for Lot 1, 
$14.23 for Lot 2, $9.85 for Lot 3, $12.08 
for Lot 4, and $12.90 for Lot 5. During 
this latter part of the feeding period, 


| the gains were much the same in 


has just completed a very interesting | 


experiment with the winter feeding of 
two-year-old steers. The most valu- 
able point brought out was that an 
average daily ration of 66 pounds of 
silage and about 3 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, without hay or grain, gave 
the largest profit. We in the corn 
belt who were in the habit of feeding, 


in the old days, from 20 to 25 pounds | 


of corn, and now think that we have to 
feed from 10 to 15 pounds of corn per 
steer daily, will very naturally wonder 
if a heavy ration of silage with a little 
cottonseed meal, has the ability to fat- 
ten steers properly. One indication of 
the fatness of these silage and cotton- 
seed meal steers is the fact that they 
cost $7.35 per cwt. at the beginning of 
the feeding period, and sold, after 140 
days of feeding, for $9.25 per ecwt., or 
at a spread of $1.90. Another indica- 
tion that silage and cottonseed meal 
really fattened these steers is the fact 
that another lot which received an av- 
erage of about 10 pounds of Gorn daily, 
cost $7.50 per cwt. at the start, and 
sold, after 140 days of feeding, for 
$9.30, or a spread of $1.80. It seems 
that we are approaching more and 
more the English method of steer feed- 
ing. In England, they feed their aver- 
age steer from 60 to 120 pounds of 
mangels or turnips, together with 3 toa 
6 pounds of grain (largely cottonseed 
cake), and a little straw or hay. 

This Pennsylvania experiment is 
worth examining in detail. There were 
six lots of steers, weighing at the be- 
ginning of the feeding period, about 
900 pounds each, and costing $7.25 to 
$7.50 per-cwt. The first lot received 
as an average daily ration during the 
first fifty-six days, of 9 pounds of corn 
on the ear, 3 pounds of bran, 4 pounds 





five lots, but Lots 1, 4 and 5 had the 
advantage. But when we consider the 
entire feeding period, the cost of 10 
pounds of gain was $11.81 for Lot 2 
$9.83 for Lot 2, $7.99 for Lot 3, $9.7 
for Lot 4, and $11.18 for Lot 5. Not 
considering pork, the profits over feed 
costs on these steers were $6.01 for 
Lot 1, $14.80 for Lot 2, $20.82 for Let 
3, $12.73 for Lot 4, and $11.71 for Lot5 

These Pennsylvania experiments are 
worthy of careful study, and we hopé 
to see them published in bulletin form 
in the near future. 


Feed for the Suckling Sow 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like to feed my brood sows, 
with their little pigs, a mixture of 
ground corn and cob meal, grou 





| oats, and ground barley, from a s¢ 


| feeder. 


| respondent use pure corn meal. 


| 





Will this be all right?” 

It is all right to put brood sows 
a self-feeder after they have come 0 
their normal milk flow and appetite 
about ten days or two weeks after fat 
rowing. In preference to ground com 


and cob meal, we suggest that our a 
6 


hulls of the oats and barley will fur 
nish an abundance of bulky feed, W! 
out ground corn cobs in addition. 
will be all right to feed the ore ae 
corn, oats and barley from one ret 
feeder, but there should be anoth 
self-feeder supplying some such 

as tankage, oil meal, shorts, skim- 
or buttermilk. A brood sow can 
get enough milk-building feed from 
corn, oats and barley to give her yo 
pigs the best start in life. Tankegs 
oil meal, shorts or skim-milk sb 
be supplied in addition. 
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jf you are thinking of buying a 
farm this year, send at once for 
your free copy of our 


Red Book Forerunner 


with val iable information about Straus 
Quality Farms in the Central and North- 

“) States. We offer improved, 
naking farms at wonderfully 
prices—the kind of farm 
roud to own, 


weste! 
money - 
attractive 
you'll bes 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
18 Straus Building 
LIGONIER, - - INDIANA 
























[Wisconsin Farms 


In the Clover Dairyland of the 
famous Chippewa Valley in Southern 
Sawyer County, Wisconsin. 

Prices $15.00 to $28.00 per acre. 

Liberal terms if desired. : 

Write for descriptive booklet and 
map to 


0. 0. WHITED COMPANY 
RADISSON, WISCONSIN 


IOWA OFFICE: 
G. A. Moore, Mer., Muscatine, Ia. 




















No, Dakota Land Pays Big 


Population !s main basis forland values. North 
Dakota jacks people as did southern Minnesota 
thirty years ago. This is reason why land in North 
Dakota with exactly as big productive capacity as 
lowa land can be bought for from $25 to 865 per acre. 
Latest government figures show North Dakota ranks 
frst in production of wheat and flax; first In value 
ofcrops per capita; first in value of crops per farm; 
third in per capita wealth. Write for direct dealing 
pian eliminating big commissions. 
J. 8. MURPHY, 

Immigration Agent, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


IOWA FARMS 


Jowa {8 the place to find a real bargain in a farm. 
We have for sale in Linn, Benton, Buchanan and 
Jones counties over 200 farms priced from $100 per 
ure up, all sizes, some on very easy terms. Buy 
here, right in the corn belt of old Iowa, close to the 
big cities, markets, good roads, interurbans—every- 
thing at hand-where you know you can 
make good. Send today for list and photos. 


HUNTER LAND CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


$1000 Down Secures 
Farm With 14 Cows 


pair horses, bull, wagon, etc.; 110 acres; good 9-room 
house with beautiful maple shade; convenient 60-ft. 
barn in good repair. Owner has another farm, and if 
taken immediately makes low price on this one— 
W000 including all, with $1000 down; easy terms. 
Full details and picture of this splendid house, page 
4, “Strout’s Money-Making Farms,”’ illustrating and 
describing hundreds of real bargains in a dozen 
Mates, Write today for your free copy. E. A. Strout 
Farw AGENCY, Dept. 2687, 150 Nassau St., New York. 









Soo Line, 











This Beats Renting 
Wacres. All tillable; black loam. Ful set of good 
buildings. Grove and fmuit trees. 14 miles from South 
Bt. Paul stock yards. Unexcelled markets, Snap 
Drlee for quick sale. Easy terms. Get our list. 
WESTERN LAND AND LOAN COMPANY, Box 18, FARMINGTON, MINA. 
Pile a 
32( ACRES rich deep black land, good bulld- 
y Ings; 4 miles from town; all under cultiva- 
Yon: #45 per acre, reasonable terms. 8O acres, 20 
Miles from St. Paul; all cultivated, fair bulidings; 


W per Acre, 63.000 cash, balance long time at #ix per 
eat. SYLVESTER RROS., St. Paul, Minn, 








\GREAT BARGAIN AT $35 PER ACRE 


acres unimproved land with timber enough to 
by forciearing, and land that will sell for $100 per 
qe within three y No better soll lays out of 
ors. Newhouse & Heisserer, Dexter, Mo. 


Siete 
Otter Corn, clover, stock and grain 
a Tail County farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 
t D failures. $30.00 to $90.00 on easy terms, Send for 
hee tare plan, map, booklet and price list. 

egion Land & loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
OU Falls, Minn seers : 
—_—_—, 


boYou Want a Good Improved Farm 
i in Southern Minnesota? 
c rite us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
-E. BROWN LAND & LOAN co., 


a Madelia, Minn. 


Minnescta Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


MDEREON LAND c0., Willmar, Minnesota 
walt Hundred Thousand Acres 


tl hardwood « ut-over land. Silt loam with clay 
chy Eyed drained. Close to towns, schools, 
tad book! Good roads. Easy terms. Write for map 
Depart et. Northwestern Lumber Company, Land 
Ment, Tenth Ave., Stanley, Wis. 





ears 














Minnesota Farms 


‘ale on easy terms. Write for my bargaio 
list and special views. 


AH. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 








zg. ee 
§, fom mexota—Oimsted Co.—240 acres 14 mi. 
Angel Dractically all under cultivation; 6- 
2d partion oe” barn. Liberal terms. Write for price 
4rs. Henrietta Krause, Dover, Minn. 











CROP NOTES 


Short reports onCrop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of lecal conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be matied to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue. 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 
































IOWA. 
Dallas County, (c) Iowa, May 5th.—The 
merry click of the corn planter is heard. 
Ground is working exceptionally fine. The 
small grain looks good. Pig crop fair. A 
good many cattle on feed, and a good 
many being shipped out at about $8.75. 
Feeders can bank a little this year. The 
oats crop is growing by leaps and bounds, 
in spite of the cool weather. Roads fine. 
Bloom is coming out. No peaches. There 
will be a large acreage of corn on account 
of old clover being killed; last year’s seed- 
ing good. One field headed out last fall, 
and was killed out. Some blue grass pas- 
tures are furnishing a ‘good bite’’ for the 
stock. Stock came thru the winter in 
good shape. Some colts.—J. H. Royer. 
Sac County, (we) Iowa, May 7th.—The 
weather is cold and cloudy; have had very 
little sunshine; very little rain. Pastures 
and meadows coming very slowly. Pig crop 
pretty good. Very few cattle and hogs 
are on feed, Good horses pretty well 
picked up. <A few are planting corn. Clo- 
ver and alfalfa mostly dead.—William G. 
Pfeiffer. 
Greene County, (c) 
Oats are coming up nicely. 


Iowa, April 28th.— 
Some plowing 


yet to be done. There will be some corn 
planted next week if weather is warm. 
Spring plowing has been hard work in 
Greene county gumbo. There has been a 
good crop ‘of spring pigs. Quite a few 
colts. Some navel trouble in colts. Not 
many hogs or cattle left in feed lots. 


Roads have been the slowest getting solid 
that they have for years, as the frost 
stayed in the ground so late.—R. G. Sut- 
ton. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, April 28th.— 
Seeding all done and up, and plowing for 
corn is the order of the day. The weather 
is cool, and some frost in the ground in 
places. No disease among hogs that I 
know of. Pig crop good in some localities. 
Not very many colts. Quite a few lambs. 
Sheep about all sheared two or three 
weeks ago. -astures are pretty green, so 
that stock can almost live on them. Cattle 
looking good in most places. Quite a few 
little chickens.—T. A. Martin. 

“Cass County, (sw) Iowa, May 3d.—The 


weather is fine. Plowing mostly done. 
Some are planting corn. Small grain good, 
except winter wheat, which was badly 


damaged by the early dry weather, and 
not so much by sleet as most expected. 
Corn, 61 cents; oats, 37 cents; wheat, 86 
cents; hogs, $9 to $9.10. Pastures coming 
on in good shape. No cholera. Good pig 
crop. Plenty of influenza in horses this 
spring.|—G. L. Petersen. 

Webster County, (nc) Iowa, May 5th.— 
We find the alfalfa cut for the first time 
last vear came thru the winter better than 
the older fields. All was pastured lightly 
with hogs. Pig crop good in thjs section. 
Sowing of oats just finished. More end- 
gate seeders than ever before. Season 
late, and rain interferes with work. Ev- 
‘erybody plowing. Much ground is. still 
“sticky.”-—H. L. Doty. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, May sith.— 
Weather backward with us. Clover badly 
killed. One piece of ten acres which was 
in winter wheat last year, sowed to al- 
falfa, and harrowed twice last spring, 
got a very good catch. There is very little 
left of it now. Lots of white clover and 
dandelions.—C. M. Kelsey. 

Woodbury County, (wc) Iowa, May 3d.— 
Stock going on pastures in good condi- 
tion, but pastures not coming on very fast. 
Pig crop seems to be a little better than 
the average. Quite a bit of alfalfa and 
clover reported killed out. Plowing pretty 
well finished. Ground working up in good 
shape. Good corn from last year is very 
scarce.—Geo. M. Talbott. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, May o. 
—We had a good, cold rain last Sunday, 
which furnished us lots of needed mois- 
ture. Some fall wheat being disked up, 
and the ground planted to corn. Oats and 
spring wheat look good. Grass is growing 
slowly on account of cool weather. Some 
corn planted. Corn planting will be in 
full swing next week. Alfalfa is about 10 
inches high. Most of the stock turned out 
to pasture.—W. J. Adams. 








ILLINOIS. 

Pike County (wc) Ill, May 5th.—Winter 
wheat is commencing to look some bet- 
ter. There was a great deal of it that 
froze out and was put in oats. Alfalfa 
looks fine. There has not been very much 
plowing done yet for corn, owing to wet 
weather, and very little planted. The 
weather is warming up a little now. All 
stock around here seems healthy, and is 
doing well on the grass.—Frank Ball. 

Tazewell County, (nc) Ill, May Ist.— 
Weather is cool. Pastures are short for 
this time of the year. Much of the alfalfa, 





both young and old, was killed by the 
sleet last winter. Wheat fields are spot- 
ted; some are altogether killed. Oats are 
coming up fine. Farmers are plowing for 
corn; many will start planting next week, 
if the weather is warmer. Spring pigs are 
scarce; one farmer reported 150 pigs from 
forty sows; another hasn’t any left from 
fourteen sows. Stock is in good shape this 
spring.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Pike County, (we) Ill, May 2d.—Spring 
cold and backward. Oats fine, with a 
large acreage. Very little corn planted. 
Big crop to put in. Wheat not improved 
any since last report. Meadows making 
a good growth. -astures growing finely, 
with plenty of moisture. Fat stock mostly 
shipped. More people are talking about 
dairying than ever before. Very little 
hog cholera just now.—Jas. T. Shaw. 

Champaign County, (ec) IIL, May 5th.— 
Very little winter wheat, and that in very 
poor shape. Oats all put in in fine con- 
dition and coming in very good, despite 
the dry weather. Pastures very backward 
because of the cold, dry weather. Plow- 
ing practically all done for corn; a few are 
planting. Live stock doing well; expect- 
ing a good many little colts this spring. 
Not many hogs, and spring pig crop espe- 
cially small. Market reached 70 cents on 
corn a few days ago, but not much being 
sold; quite a lot in the country yet.— 
Robert G. Gibbens. 

Whiteside County, (nw) Ill, May ith.— 
Plowing is progressing well, altho the 
weather has been wet. Pastures and 
meadows are good, and oats are looking 
fine. No corn planted yet. The pig crop 
is normal, and stock of all kinds has come 
thru in good shape.—J. S. Johnson. 

Montgomery County, (c) IIL, May 5th.— 
The weather has been cool and moist. 
Wheat has made material improvement 
the last three weeks. Oats and grass have 
grown slowly, owing to the cool weather. 
Some corn has been planted. There seems 
to be a good prospect for fruit of all 
kinds. The colt and pig crop is small, 
Not much clover seed was sown this 
spring. A big acreage is being planted 
to corn. Hay plentiful and cheap. The 
roads are in good shape, but there is little 


to haul. The ground works hard this 
spring.—James A. Tester. 
MISSOURI. 


New Madrid County, (se) Mo., May 5th. 
—Ail farm work progressing nicely. Wheat 
is doing well, but much of the late seeding 
was winter killed, and many drowned 
spots are showing. Corn is going into the 
ground with possibly a better seed bed 
than usual. Grass seeded this spring is 
doing finely. Hogs healthy, and all other 
stock doing well.—Oscar Royse. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., May 5th.— 
We have had a cool, damp spring, with 
plenty of moisture. Grass, wheat and oats 
look well. Corn ground all plowed, and 
planting has begun. With good weather, 
the bulk of the crop will be planted next 
week. Pastures are good, and stock is do- 
ing well. Apple trees are in bloom, and 
prospects look good for fruit of all kinds, 
except peaches. Hens, 15 cents; eggs, 18 
cents; butter, 25 cents; wheat, 85 cents; 
corn, 735 cents; potatoes, $1.40.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

MINNESOTA, 

Stevens County, (wc) Minn., April 28th. 
—Seeding has finally started this week, 
but in a rather half-hearted manner, as 
it is still too wet to prepare a good seed 
beed. A good south wind yesterday and 
today, which is taking the frost out, and 
that will cause the ground to settle. Less 
wheat being sown than usual, on account 
of the lateness of the season. Pig crop 
will be rather light; fewer sows kept, as 
there was no corn in 1915. Southern corn, 
84 cents.—C. C. M. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Moody County, (se) S. D., May Iist.— 
Farmers are busy finishing seeding. Some 
plowing for corn. Corn acreage decreased 
this year. Alfalfa came thru the winter 
in fine condition. Average crop of pigs. 
Cattle and horses came thru the winter in 


good condition. Produce a good price. 
Lots of rain this spring. Lowlands very 
wet; can not be worked. Hay promises 


to be a good crop.—Roy Zenner. 
KANSAS, 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., May 3d.— 
Most all corn planted in this section, and 
some fields are up, despite the cold weath- 
er. Had a much-needed rain April 30th; 
one and one-half inches fell, and three- 
fourths of an inch May 2d; so we are in 
good shape again. Oats look bad, yellow 
cast, on account of cold. Peach crop a 
failure. Small berries promise a great 
crop, especially strawberries. Hogs scarce; 
very few being fed. Cattle all on pasture 
and doing finely. Eggs, 18 cents; butter- 
fat, 32 cents; hens, 12 cents per pound; 
prairie hay, $7; timothy hay, $9; alfalfa, 
$10; corn, 70 cents; wheat, $1; oats, 40 
cents.—F,. D. Everingham. 

Atchison County, (ne) Kan., May 5th.— 
Weather fine today, Friday. Plenty of 
rain lately. This is the first day there has 
been any work done in the fields this 
week. Quite a bit of corn planted. Will 
be practically all planted next week, if 
weather is good. Pastures fine. Alfalfa 
will do to cut before very long. Wheat 
and oats look good. Not very many fat 








hogs in this neighborhood; hogs are worth 
about $9.20; corn, 65 cents to 66 cents; 
wheat, 90 to 95 cents.—H. F. Lovert. 


Corn Belt Rainfall 


Average rainfall for the seven corn belt 
states for the week ending May ith was 
-78 of aninch. The precipitation was con- 
siderably more than for the previous week, 
the heaviest occurring in the central por- 
tion of the corn belt. 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 


mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 
(Corrected to May 1, 1916.) 
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THE FLATLE 


AUTOMATIC 


HOG TRAP 


Makes Hog Catching a Pleasure 





Strictly a One Man Device 


Guaranteed to catch and hold hogs automatically 


any size, 50 Ibs. to 500 Ibs., without injury. For ring- 
ing, snooting, ear tagging, casterating and vaccinat- 
ing. Very simple. Child can operate it. 

Write for free circular. 


J. H. FLATLEY COMPANY, Little York, IMinots 


Homeseekers Investigate 


Owner offers 34 sections good land, Burleigh County, 
No. Dokota, Handy to schools, towns; 160 or more, 
#20 to 825 an acre- 65 down, balance to sult. Write 
0. B, Bunkholt, 320 15th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Mina. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


I AIRY, STOCK AND GRAIN FARMS 

in the Originally Hardwood, Timber Belt of 
Central Minnesoto Well developed community. 
Descriptive Hat sent free. Write Van Dyke & Van 
Dyke, Long Pratrie, Minnesota. 











Minnesota— No. Dakota—Montana Farm 
Lands Write to me; tell me what you want. I have 

it. H. J. MAX#IELD, Former Commissioner 
of Immigration, 158 E. Fifth 8t., 8t. Paul, Minn, 








Ideal place to settle; best soil 
Upper Michigan and climate for grains, fruits, 
vegetables; 40, 30, 160 acre tracts. Low yatee} 
easy terms, Get literature. NOR HERN 


MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY, 225 Gilfillan Bik. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Improved Farms—Waseca 
Southern Minnesota rr pice earth conte 
Corn and clover farms, all fine level laying land and 
black loam clay subsoil, $100 to 6125 per acre. For 
particulars and list of farms, write 8CHROEDER & 


YAGER, Waseca, Minnesota. 
The best corn lands at lowest 


jOWA FARM prices. Get large list. Spauiding 


& O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County, lowa. 











) ber PROVED farms, especially adapted to dairy- 
ing, near successful co-operative creamery. Low 
prices, easy terms. Act quickly. ARNOLD, Land 

Com’r, 520 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 
One with sufficient sxpert- 


TENANT WANTED ence and capital for succesa- 


ful stock raising on one of lowa’s best half section 
grain farms. Address HIRAM YROOMAN, Champaign, lilinais. 















An IHC Binder 


gy 
































’ a > —— . . . 
K NOWING the’conditions in your harvest 
fields as well as you do, it will be an easy 
matter for you to pick out the right grain binder for 
your work. Note the details of construction— How 
is the main frame built? Is the main wheel large 
enough and wide enough to give plenty of traction? 
Is there a simple means provided for quickly and easily 
taking the strain off the canvas at night, or when the 
binder is out of use? Are ball and roller bearings provided to 
lighten the draft? Will the elevator take care of both light and 
heavy stands of grain? Isthe knottersimple and sure in action? 
These are the things that count. 

In the IHC binders—Champion, Deering, McCormick, Mil- 
waukee, Osborne and Plano — these things and all other details 
are taken care of. OwnanIHC binder. 

The same arguments hold good for the twine you use. Ask 
for and insist upon getting an 1 H C twine, made to work in the 
binder you buy, and sold at the lowest price consistent with 
1H C quality. = 

Your ee dealer can furnish you with I H C binders, repairs 
and twine. See him or write to us for complete information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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ite " cart Shibkdi 
“Your Opportunity State 


Thirty Million Bushel 


—of grain was produced in Montana along the Great 
Northern Railway in 1915. Six years ago this same 
territory produced only Five Million bushels. , 
Big facts that make you realize that Montana /eads the world in rapid 
development of farmlands. What is more, Montana leads in guality of 
grain produced—was awarded the Grand Prize on Exhibits of Grain over 
all the rival nations —over every other state—exhibiting at the San 
Francisco Panama- Pacific Exposition—winning a total of 513 medals. 


‘Learn More About Montana 


Then you will understand the wonderful tide of immigration to the Agricultural 
Treasure-State where every furrow is a pay streak for the profit-seeking crop-raiser. U. S. 
Land Commissioner, Washington, D. C. reports more than Twenty Nine Million acres 
Government and Indian lands in Montana disposed of to settlers in the past six years. 
During the past fiscal year, over Twenty Three Thousand original and final homestead 
filings have been made {n that part of Montana reached by the Great Northern—a record 
absolutely unequalled by any state, in the operations of the General Land Office. 

The homestead lands of agricultural value in Montana are going fast, but you have re- 
markable opportunity to purchase deeded land at very low prices. Come to the great, new, 
olden Montana country. Rich soil, favorable climate, convenient market and good prices 
or all you grow. Get the information—then decide for yourself. Send coupon today for 


FREE — Montana Bulletin 


Tilustrated and fully descriptive, with experience-letters from settlers— 
affidavits of crop yields and information concerning Opportunities 
offered home-seekers. Special Low Fares for Hom ers. Please 
satin taal E. C. LEEDY 
General Immigration Agent — Dept. 153 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
St. Paul, Minn. 
(em tamtamiam:an:an MEMORY JOGGER — 
I will send this today to 

E. C. LEEDV, General Immigration Agent 
* Dept. 153 Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me free booklets and full information regarding money-making 
farms along the Great Northern Railway in Montana. 











‘See America First” 
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Glacier National Park 
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PART I. 


XXITI—THE 
KINGDOM, 

The next day I woke with my head 
singularly clear. To my great surprise, I 
was in my own room. My companions, no 
doubt, had been reinstated in their cabin, 
without having perceived it any more 
than I. Of what had passed during the 
night, they were as ignorant as I was, and 
to penetrate this mystery, I only reck- 
oned upon the chances of the future. 


CHAPTER CORAL 


I then thought of quitting my room, 
Was I free again, or a prisoner? Quite 
free. I opened the door, went to the 
half-deck, went up the central stairs. The 
panels, shut the evening before, were 
open. I went onto the platform. 

Ned Land and Conseil waited there for 
me. I questioned them; they knew noth- 
ing. Lost in a heavy sleep in which they 
had been totally unconscious, they had 
been astonished upon awakening to find 


themselves in their cabin. 

As for the Nautilus, it seemed quiet and 
mysterious as ever. It floated on 
surface of the waves at a moderate pace. 
Nothing seemed changed on board. 

The second lieutenant then came 
the platform, and gave the usual 


the 


onto 
order 


below. As for Captain Nemo, he did not 
appear. Of the people on board, I only 
saw the impassive steward, who served 
me with his usual dumb regularity. 
About two o'clock, I was in the draw- 
{ng-room, busied in arranging my notes, 
when the Captain opened the door and 
appeared. I bowed. He made a slight 
inclination in return, without speaking. 


J resumed my work, hoping that he would 
perhaps give me some explanation of the 
events of the preceding night. He made 


none. J looked at him. He seemed fa- 
tigued; his heavy eyes had not been re- 
freshed by sleep; his face looked very 
sorrowful. He walked to and fro, sat 


down and got up again, took up a chance 
book, put it down, consulted his instru- 
ments without taking his habitual notes, 
and seemed restless and uneasy. At last, 
he came up to me, and said: 

“Are you a doctor, M. Aronnax?” 

I so little expected such a question, that 


I stared some time at him without an- 
ewering. 
“Are you a doctor?” he repeated. ‘‘Sev- 


eral of your colleagues have studied medi- 
cine.” 

“Well,” said I; “I am a doctor and resi- 
dent surgeon to the hospital. I practiced 
several years before entering the 
feum.,”’ 

“Very well, sir.” 

My answer had evidently satisfied the 
Captain. But not knowing what he would 
say next, I waited for other questions, 
reserving my answers according to cir- 
cumstances, 


mue- 


“M. Aronnax, will you consent to pre- 
ecribe for one of my men?” he asked, 

“Is he ill?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am ready to follow you.” 

“Come, then.’’ 

I own my heart beat, I do not know 
why. I saw a certain connection between 


the illness of one of the crew and the 
events of the day before; and this mystery 
interested me at least as much as did the 
sick man. 

Captain Nemo conducted me to the poop 
of the Nautilus, and took me into a cabin 
situated near the sailor's quarters. 

There, on a bed, lay a man about forty 
years of age, with a resolute expression 
of countenance, a true type of an Anglo- 


| Saxon. 


| he was wounded, 
| bandages 


He was not only ill, 
His head, swathed in 
covered with blood, lay on a 
pillow. I undid the bandages, and the 
wounded man looked at me with his large 


Il leaned over him. 


| eyes, and gave no sign of pain as I did it. 


It was a horrible wound. The skull, shat- 


tered by some deadly weapon, left the 
| brain exposed, which was much injured. 
Clots of blood had formed in the bruised 


| self. 


and broken mass, in color like the dregs of 
wine. 
There was both contusion and suffusion 


of the brain. His breathing was slow, 
nnd some spasmodic movements of the 


muscles agitated his face. I felt his pulse. 
It was intermittent. The extremities of 
the body were growing cold already, and I 
saw death must inevitably ensue. After 
dressing the unfortunate man’s wounnds, 
I readjusted the bandages on his head, 
and turned to Captain Nemo: 

“What caused this wound?’ I asked. 

“What does it signify?’ he replied, 
evasively. ‘‘A shock has broken one of 
the levers of the engine, which struck my- 
But your opinion as to his state?’ 
I hesitated before giving it. 





“You may speak,” said the Captain 
“This man does ont understand French,” 

I gave a last look at the wounded man, 
“Tle will be dead in two hours,” 

“Can nothing save him?’ 

“Nothing.” 

Captain Nemo’s hand contracted, anq 
some tears glistened in his eyes, which | 
thought incapable of shedding any. 

For some moments I still watched the 
dying man, whose life ebbed slowly. Hig 
pallor increased under the electric light 
that was shed over his death-bed, [| 
looked at his intelligent forehead, fur. 
rowed with premature wrinkles, produced 
probably by misfortune and sorrow, [ 
tried to learn the secret of his life from 
the last words that escaped his lips. 

“You can go now, M. Aronnax,”’ said the 
Captain. 

I left him in the dying man’s cabin, and 
returned to my room, much affected by 
this scene. During the whole day, I was 
haunted by uncomfortabel suspicions, and 
at night I slept badly, and, between my 
broken dreams, I fancied I heard distant 
sighs like the notes of a funeral psalm, 
Were they the prayers of the dead, mur- 
mured in that language that I could not 
understand? 


The next morning I went onto the 
bridge. Captain Nemo was there before 
me. As soon as he perceived me, he came 


to me. 

“Professor, will it be convenient to you 
to make a submarine excursion today?” 

“With my companions?” I asked. 

“If they like.’’ 

“We obey your orders, Captain.” 

“Will you be so good, then, as to put on 
your cork jackets?” 

It was not a question of dead or dying, 
I rejoined Ned Land and Conseil, and told 
them of Captain Nemo’s proposition. Con- 
seil hastened to accept it, and this time 
the Canadian seemed quite willing to fol- 
low our example. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning. At 
half-past eight we were equipped for this 
new excursion, and provided with two 
contrivances for light and breathing. The 
double door was open; and, accompanied 
by Captain Nemo, who was followed by a 
dozen of the crew, we set foot, at a depth 
of about thirty feet, on the solid bottom 
on which the Nautilus rested. 

A slight declivity ended in an uneven 
bottom, at fifteen fathoms’ depth. This 
bottom differed entirely from the one I 


had visited on my first excursion under 
the waters of the Pacific ocean. Here, 
there was no fine sand, no submarine 


prairies, no sea forest. I immediately rec- 
ognized that marvelous region in which, 
on that day, the Captain did the honors 
to us. It was the coral kingdom. 

At last, after walking two hours, wé 
had attained a depth of about 300 yards, 
that is to say, the extreme limit at which 
coral begins to-form., 

Captain Nemo had stopped. I and my 
companions halted, and, turning round, I 
saw his men were forming a semi-circle 
around their chief. Watching attentively, 
I observed that four of them carried on 
their shoulders an object of an oblong 
shape. 

We occupied, in this place, the center 
of a vast glade surrounded by the lofty 
foliage of the submarine forest. Our lamps 
threw over this place a sort of clear twi- 
light that singularly elongated the shad- 
ows on the ground. At the end of the 
glade the darkness increased, and was 
only relieved by little sparks reflected by 
the points of coral. 

Ned Land and Conseil were near me. 
We watched, and I thought I was going to 
witness a strange scene, On observing 
the ground, I saw that it was raised in 
certain places by slight excrescences él 
crusted with limey deposits, and disposed 
with a regularity that betrayed the hand 
of man, 

In the midst of the glade, on a pedestal 
of rocks roughly piled up, stood a cross of 
coral, that extended its long arms that 
one might have thought were made of pet 
rified blood. ' 

Upon a sign from Captain Nemo, one © 
the men advanced; and at some feet from 
the cross, he began to dig a hole with 4 
pickaxe that he took from his belt. I un 
derstood all! This glade was a cemetery 
this hole a tomb, this oblong object the 
body of the man who had died in thé 
night! The captain and his men had come 
to bury their companion in this ge 
resting place, at the bottom of this 
accessible ocean! he 

The grave was being dug slowly; t 
fish fled on all sides while their re 
was thus being disturbed; I heard hed 
strokes of the pickaxe, which sparkle 
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i 
when it hit upon some flint lost at the 
pottom f the waters. The hole was 
goon 1a ind deep enough to receive the 
pody. ‘Then the bearers approached; the 
body, e loped in a tissue of white bys- 
sus, ¥ lowered into the damp grave. 
Captain Nemo, with his arms crossed on 
pis br and all the friends of him 
who ha loved them, knelt in prayer. 

The grave was then filled in with the 
ubbish taken from the ground, which 
formed slight mound. When this was 
done, Captain Nemo and his men arose; 
then, oaching the grave, they knelt 
again 1 all extended their hands in sign 
of a last adieu, Then the funeral pro- 
cessiO turned ‘to the Nautilus, passing 
yndet arches of the forest, in the 
midst of thickets, along the coral bushes, 
and stil 1 the ascent. At last, the fires 
on board appeared, and their luminous 
track guided us to the Nautilus, At one 
o'clock had returned, 





As soon as I had changed my clothes, I 
went up onto the platform, and, a prey 
to conflicting emotions, I sat down near 
the binnacle. Captain Nemo joined me. 
[ arose, and said to him: 

“So, 4s I said he would, this man died 
in the night?” 

“Yes, M. Aronnax.”’ 

“And he rests now, near his companions, 
in the coral cemetery?” 

“Yes, forgotten by all else, but not by 


us. We dug the grave, and the polypi 
undertake to seal our dead for all eter- 
nity.”” And, burying his face quickly in 


his hands, he tried in vain to suppress a 
sob. Then he added: “Our peaceful cem- 
etery is there, some hundred feet below 
the surface of the waves.” 

“Your dead sleep quietly, at least, Cap- 
tain, out of the reach of sharks,”’ 

7 , sir, of sharks and men,” gravely 
replied the Captain 

(End of Part IL.) 


PART IL. 


CHAPTER I—THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


Wet come to the second part of our 








journ: inder the sea. The first ended 
with the moving scene in the coral ceme- 
tery, which left such a deep impression 
on m) ind. Thus, in the midst of this 
great sea, Captain Nemo’s life was pass- 
ing even to his grace, which he had pre- 
pared in one of the deepst abysses. There, 
not one of the ocean’s monsters could 
trouble the last sleep of the crew of the 
Nautil f those friends riveted to each 
other in death as in life. ‘‘Nor any man, 
either, id added the Captain. Still the 
same f implacable defiance towards 
human society. 

I coul » longer content myself with 
the hypothesis which satisfied Conseil. 
That w fellow persisted in seeing in 
the inder of the Nautilus one of 
those own savants who return man- 
kind c« mpt for indifference. For him, 
he was & misunderstood genius, who, 
tired of th’s deceptions, had taken ref- 
uge i this inaecessible medium, where 
he might jlow his instinets freely. To 
my mind, this hypothesis explained but 
one side of Captain Nemo’s character, 

Indeed mystery of that last night, 
during h we had been chained in pris- 
on, the py, and the precaution so vio- 
lently t n by the Captain of snatching 
from n eyes the glass I had raised to 
sweep tf l Zon, the mortal wound of 
the man, due to an unaccountable shock 
of the all put me on a new 
track, N Captain Nemo was not satis- 
fied wit nning man. His formidable 
apparat not only suited his instinct of 
freedom, | perhaps, also the design of 
some te! retaliation. 

At tl moment nothing is clear to me; I 
eateh but glimpse of light amidst all 
the dar and I must confine myself 
to writing as events shall dictate. 

From the st to the 23d of January, the 
Nautilus went at the rate of two hundred 
and {ift leagues in twenty-four hours, 


being five h 
twenty-two m 


ndred 
les an 


and forty miles, or 
hour. If we recog- 








nized so 1 different varieties of fish, 
it was le , attracted by the electric 
light, they tried to follow us; the greater 
part, | were soon distanced by 
our speed, tho some kept their place in 
the wa f the Nautilus for a time. 

On the 25th of January, the ocean was 
entirely deserted; the Nautilus passed the 

on the rface, beating the waves 

hits powe l screw, and making them 
Tebound to great height. Who, under 
Buch circ es, would not have taken 
It for a gigantic cetacean? Three parts 
of this day I spent on the platform. I 
Watched tl ea. Nothing on the horizon, 
till about four o' lock, a steamer running 
West o ( counter, Iter masts were 
Visible fo stant, but she could not 
Be the i s, being too low in the 
Water. 

At five « in the evening, before 
that f light which binds night to 
day in tro zones, Conseil and I were 
astonished curious spectacle. 

It wa il of argonauts traveling 
along on t surface of the ocean. We 
Could ec veral hundreds. They be- 
longed tubercle kind, which are 
pe liar to t dian seas. These grace- 
ful moll oved backwards by means 

eir ] tive tube, thru which they 

PELE already drawn in. 

_ For near our the Nautilus floated 
M the 1 ‘ this shoal of molluscs. 
~ I kno t what sudden fright they 
ook; but t a signal every sail was 


furled, the folded, the body drawn 











i 
abn ied over, changing their 
ies ee Gt . and the whole fleet 
ay 4s the waves. Never did 
Saleh squadron maneuver with 
t “+ e ; 
he that ent, night fell suddenly, 
he a re searcely raised by the 
*CeZe, ° ° e si oe _ . . 
the XN. ably under the sides of 
the = 1 of lary, at the entrance of 
ly Ast Ba ' bengal, we met repeated- 
flo + fort spectacle—dead bodies 
4 a 
ng the water. 


o1 : surface of 
‘ id of the Indian villages, 
the Ganges to the level of the 


- 





sea, and which the vultures, the only un- 
dertakers of the country, had not been 
able to devour. But the sharks did not 
fail to help them at their funereal work. 





CHAPTER II—A NOVEL PROPOSAL. 

On the 28th of January, when at noon 
the Nautilus came to the surface of the 
sea, in 9 degrees 4 minutes north latitude, 
there was land in sight, about eight miles 
to westward. The first thing I noticed 
was a range of mountains about two thou- 
sand feet high, the shapes of which were 
most capricious. On taking the bearings, 


I knew that we were nearing the island 
of Ceylon, the pearl which hangs from the 
lobe of the Inland Peninsula. 


Captain Nemo and his second appeared 
at this moment. The Captain glanced at 


the map. Then, turning to me, he said: 
“The Island of Ceylon, noted for its 
pearl fisheries. Would you like to visit 


Aronnax?’’ 
Captain.” 


one of them, M. 
“Certainly, 


“Well, the thing is easy. Tho if we see 
the fisheries, we shall not see the fisher- | 
men. The annual exportation hag not yet 


begun, Never mind, I will give orders. 
The Captain said something to his sec- 


ond, who immediately went out. Soon the 
Nautilus returned to her native element, 
and the manometer showed that she was 
about thirty feet deep. 

“Well, sir,” said Captain Nemo, ‘‘you 
and your companions shall visit the Bank 
of Manaar, and if by chance some fisher- 


man should be there, 
work.”’ 
“Agreed, Captain!” 
“By the by, M. Aronnax, 
afraid of sharks?” 
“Sharks!” exclaimed I. 


we shall see him at 


you are not 


This question 


seemed a very hard one 

“Well?” continued Captain Nemo, 

“T admit, Captain, that I am not yet 
very familiar with that kind of fish.” 

“We are accustomed to them,"’ replied 
Captain Nemo; ‘‘and in time, you will be, 
too, However, we shall be armed, and on 


the road we may be able to hunt some of 





the tribe. It is interesting So, till to- 
morrow, sir, and early.” 

This said in a careless tone, Captain 
Nemo left the salon. Now, if you were 
invited to hunt the bear in the mountains 
of Switzerland, what would you’ say? 
“Very well! to-morrow we will go and 
hunt the bear.” If you were asked to 
hunt the lion in the plains of Atlas, or the 
tiger in the Indian jungles, what would 
you say? “Ha! ha! it seems we are go- 
ing to hunt the tiger or the lion!” But 


when you are invited to hunt the shark in 
its natural element, you would perhaps re- 


flect before accepting the invitation. As | 
for myself, I passed my hand over my 
forehead, on which stood large drops of 
cold perspiration. ‘‘Let us reflect,’’ said 


I, ‘‘and take our time. Hunting otters i: 


submarine forests, as we did in the Island 








of Crespo, will pass: but going up and 
down at the bottom of the sea, where one 
is almost certain to meet sharks, te 
another thing! I know weti that in cer- 
tain countries, particularly in the nda 





the natives never hesitate to 
with a dagger in one hand 


man Islands 
attack 


them 


and a running noose the othe but J 
also know that few who affront those 
creatures ever return alive. However, I 
am not a negro, and, if I were, I think a 
little hesitation in this case would not be 


ill-timed. 

At this moment 
nadian entered, quite 
joyous. They knew 
them. 

‘Faith, sir,”’ 
tain Nemo—the 
made us a very 

“Ah!” said I, 

“If agreeable to you, sir,’’ interrupted 
Conseil, “the commander of the Nautilus 
has invited us to visit the magnificent 
Ceylon fisheries tomorrow, in your com- 
pany; he did it kindly, and behaved like 
a real gentleman,” 

“He said nothing more?” 

“Nothing more, sir, except that he had 
already spoken to you of this little walk.” 

“Sir,” continued Conseil, ‘‘would you 


Conseil and the Ca- 
and even 
awaited 





compose 


not what 


said Ned Land, ‘‘your Cap- 
devil take him has just 
pleasant offer.” 


“you know 


give us some details of the pearl fishery?” 














The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the tele- 
phone system, the subscriber is the 
dominant factor. His ever-growing 
requirements inspire invention, lead 
to endless scientific research, and 
make necessary vast improvements 
and extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 
spared to build up the telephone 
plant, to amplify the subscriber's 
power to the limit. 


In the Bell System you have the 
most complete mechanism in the 
world for communication. It is an- 
imated by the broadest spirit of 
service, and you dominate and 
control it in the double capacity 
of the caller and the called. The 
telephone cannot think and talk for 
you, but it carries your thought 
where you will. It is yours to use. 


One Policy 


One System 


Without the co-operation of the 
subscriber, all that has been done 
to perfect the system is useless and 
proper service cannot be given. 
For example, even though tens of 
millions were spent to build the 
Transcontinental Line, it is silent 
if the man at the other end fails to 
answer. 


The telephone is essentially dem- 
ocratic; it carries the voice of the 
child and the grown-up with equal 
speed and directness. And be- 
cause each subscnber is a domi- 
nant factor in the Bell System, Bell 
Service is the most democratic that 
could be provided for the American 
people. 


It is not only the implement or 
the individual, but it fulfills the 
needs of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY] 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


Write for Paint Tips No. H-7. 


National Lead Company 


New York soston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago SanFrancisco St. Louis 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





When is white lead not 
white lead? 


When it’s tinted green? 


Wrong! It takes such 
a tiny portion of color 
to give Dutch Boy 
White Lead one of the 
beautiful tints that it 
may still be considered 
pure white lead. 


Specify pure white lead, 
no matter what tint 
you want your: paint. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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You 
Thinking 
of Building? 


Whatever you are planing to build can 
be made fireproof and frostproof with- 


out increasing the cost of building, 
provided you use the right material. 
You can also have the most durable 
form of construction—that used in 
erecting the big city skyscrapers. 


American Hollow Tile 
Building Blocks 


have an ultimate carrying capacity of 
over 1000 pounds per square inch area, 
with no deduction for air space. They 
cannot rust out, rot out or wear out, 
They reduce the cost of insurance, 
lessen the risk of loss of life. Make 
buildings warmer in winter, and cooler 
in summer. 


Building Advice Free 


Write today stating what you are 
going to build, and we will tell you 
about what it will cost to use American 
Hollow Clay Building Blocks on the 
job, and the specific advantages you 
will gain by their use. 


AMERICAN BRICK & TILE CO. 
Dept. W , Mason City, lowa 





“INSURES A FULL CROP 





3S. BEANS AT EVEN DEPTH FROM 
SURFACE OF SOIL. PREVENTS RE-PLANTING IN “BALD 


SPOTS ."’ FITS ON ANY PLANTER, NO HOLES TO DRILL. - 
PUT ON IN TWO MINUTES. HEAVY CRUCIBLE STEEL, 
LENGTH 13 INCHES, WEIGHT 11 POUNDS PER PAIR. 
sreciry Universal Corn Planter Gauge 
No. H250—rrice rer pair $2.50. 
HEARTILY ENDORSED BY FARMERS WHO USE THEM. 
if YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU NOTIFY 
STAMPING & TOOL CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 


PETERS SURFACE SHOVELS 
PRODUCE 25% 
MORE 

CORN 



























Kill every weed—save every corn root 
—cultivate every inch of soil. They 
bring wonderful results. Fit any cultiva- 
tor, round or slot shanks. 

Write for booklet and prices. 


PETERS PUMP CO., Kewanee, Ill. 


*4°8HOG OILER 


& COMPLETE, ALL- 
AROUND HOG OILER 
AT HALF PRICE. — 
Automatic oil control. No 
waste. SIMPLEST MA- 
CHINE POSSIBLE. Only 
one movable part. Use 
any liquid— oil er dip. 
Guaranteed. Write for 
description. — 

Agents Wanted 


Ideal Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 11 PEORIA, ILL, 




































GADE ENGINES 
ARE AIR COOLED 4& 





Sizes—ti to 16 H. P. 
Only successful air-cooled gasoline engine on the 
market. Uses Nature's plan for cooling cylinder by 
Grawing in fresh, cool air on the inside—right where 
every engine is sure to heat 
Many other points of superiority. No experiment. 
A post card brings complete descriptive folder. 
Investigate the Gade before you buy, 
GADE BROS. MFG.CO 186 lowe Street (OWA FALLS, IOWA 














mouthfuls of sea-water?”’ 











——_ 
“As to the fishing itself,’’ I asked, ‘‘or — 
the incidents, which?” a 


“On the fishing,’’ replied the Canadian; 
“before entering upon the ground, it is 
as well to know something about it.” 

“Very well; sit down, my friends, and I 
will teach you.” 

Ned and Conseil seated themselves on 
an ottoman, and the first thing the Ca- 
nadian asked was: 

“Sir, what is a pearl 

“My worthy Ned,’ I answered, ‘“‘to the 
poet a pearl is a tear of the sea; to the 
Orientals, it is a drop of dew solidified; to 
the ladies, it is a jewel of an oblong 
shape, of a brilliancy of mother-of-pearl 
gubstance, which they wear on their fin- 
gers, their necks, or in-their for the 
chemist, it is a mixture of phosphate and 
carbonate of lime, with a little gelatine; 
and lastly, for naturalists, it is simply a 


or 


ears; 


morbid secretion of the organ that pro- 
duces the mother-of-pearl amongst cer- 
tain bivalves. 

“The pearl is nothing but a nacreous 
formation, deposited in a globular form, 
either adhering to the oyster shell or 
buried in the folds of the creature. On 


the shell, it is fast; in the flesh, it is 
Joose; but always has for a kernel a small, 
hard substance, maybe a barren egg, may- 


be a grain of sand, around which the 
pearly matter deposits itself year after 
year successively, and by thin concentric 
layers.” 

“Are many pearls found in the same 
oyster?” asked Conseil. 

“Yes, my boy. One oyster has been 
mentioned, tho I allow myself to doubt 
it, as having contained no less than a 
hundred and fifty sharks.” 


“A hundred and fifty sharks!"’ exclaimed 
Ned Land. 

“Did I say sharks?’ said I, hurriedly. “I 
meant to say a hundred and fifty pearls. 
Sharks would not be sense.” 

“Certainly not,” sair Conseil; “but 
you tell us now by what means they 
tract these pearls?” 

“They proceed in various ways. When 
they adhere to the shell, the fishermen 
often pull them off with pincers; but the 
most common way is to lay the pintadines 
on mats of the seaweed which covers the 
banks. Thus they die in the open air; and 
at the end of ten days they are in a for- 
ward state of decomposition. They are 
then plunged into large reservoirs of sea- 
water; then they are onened and washed. 
Now begins the double work of the sort- 
ers. First, they separate the layers of 
pearl, known in commerce by the names 
of bastard whites and bastard blacks, 
which are delivered in boxes of two hun- 
dred and fifty and three hundred pounds 
each, Then they take the parenchyma of 
the oyster, boil it, and pass it thru a sieve 
in order to extract the very smallest 
pearls.” 

“The price of these pearls varies ac- 
cording to their size?’’ asked Conseil. 

“Not only according to their size,’’ I 
answered, “but also according to their 
shape, their water (that is, their color), 
and their luster; that is, that bright and 
diapered sparkle which makes them so 
charming to the eye. The most beautiful 
are called virgin pearls or paragons. They 
are formed alone in the tissue of the mol- 
luse, are white, often opaque, and some- 
times have the transparency of an opal; 
they are generally round or oval. The 
round are made into bracelets, the oval 
into pendants; and, being more precious, 
are sold singly. Those adhering to the 
shell of the oyster are more irregular in 
shape, and are sold by weight. Lastly, in 
small 


will 
ex- 


a lower order are classed those 

pearls known under the name of seed- 
pearls; they are sold by measure, and 
are especially used in embroidery for 


church ornaments.” 
“But,” said Conseil, 
ery dangerous?” 
“No,” I answered, quickly, ‘“‘particularly 
if certain precautions are taken.” 
“What does one risk in such a calling?” 
said Ned Land; ‘the swallowing of some 


“is this pearl fish- 


“As you say, Ned. By the by,” said I, 
trying to take Captain Nemo’s careless 
tone, ‘“‘are you afraid of sharks, brave 
Ned?” 


“I! replied the Canadian, ‘‘a harpooner 
by profession! It is my trade to make 
light of them.”’ 

“But,” said I, “it is not a 
fishing for them with an iron swivel, 
hoisting them into the vessel, cutting off 
their tails with a blow of a chopper, rip- 
ping them up, and throwing their hearts 
into the sea!” 

“Then it is a question of—” 

“Precisely.” 

“In the water?” 

“In the water.” 

“Faith, with a good harpoon! You know, 
eir, these sharks are ill-fashioned beasts. 
They must turn on their bellies to seize 


question of 


|} you, and in that time 


|} which made 


Saves 334% on fuel. | 


Ned Land had a way of saying ‘seize,’ 
my blood run cold. 

“Well, and you, Conseil; what do you 
think of sharks?” 

“Me!” said Conseil. 
sir. 

“So much the better,” thought I. 

“If you, sir, mean to face the sharks, I 
do not wh vour faithful servant 
should not face them with you.” 

(Continued next week.) 
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Moline-Knight “40,” 7-passenger, 
40 H. P.—$1450 





Here’s the economical car you 





have long wanted 





Look ahead when you select a 
ear. We claim and can prove 
that Moline-Knight “40” is the 
most economical car you can buy 
because the Knight Motor prin- 
ciple of construction insures more 
power on less gasolene—every 
drop of gasolene is consumed. 
This means, too, that no carbon 
is formed—and no carbon means 
no expense of grinding valves and 
no trouble from carbon deposits. 


Don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing that more cylinders means 
more power per gallon of gaso- 
lene. More cylinders means 
more gasolene per mile—and 
gasolene costs real money these 
days. 


No carbon trouble 


These advantages mean a big 
saving to you after you buy your 
Moline-Knight “40.” 


Write for our catalog 





Learn the truth about the Knight 
Motor. Send for our new Cata. 
log. It describes the Moline 
Knight “40” in detail. This 
beautiful, handsomely furnished, 
easy riding car is substantially 
built and yet weighs less than 
3,000 pounds fully equipped— 
and light weight means economy 
of upkeep, too. There are no 
country roads that are to rough, 
no mud or sand too deep, no hills 
too steep for the Moline-Knight 
“40.” Get our catalog —then 
decide. 


No valve grinding 
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$1450 


7-Passenger—40 H. P. 
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$1450 


Comes complete 


502 Seventh Street 
East Moline, Ill. 
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He Made $10 


in One Week 


old. He lives in Illinois. 
month Morley read about our 
special Cash Rewards to Club 
Raisers, or subscription work- 
ers, 
in it—and got busy. Result, 
he earned $10 that week. He 
writes: 


between Monday morning and 
Saturday evening. 
only work before and after 
school and Saturday. There 
were only five I asked who re 
fused to subscribe.” 






Morley Ringer is nine years 
Last 


He saw an opportunity 


“TI got my list of subscribers 


I could 


Morley Ringer is a genuine 








two months. 


tell him to write us. 








Boys’ Agency Department, 
WALLACES’ FARMER, 


American boy and a hustler. 
Inevery neighborhood therels 
a boy who could do this samé 
work and earn some goo 
money for himself—all it re 
quires is some real grit and 
hustle. 


Wallaces’ Farmer wants one live boy agent in each com: 
munity to do some special subscription work during the next 
Are you that kind of a boy? Then write for par- 
ticulars. Or if you know of a boy who willbe interested, pleas¢ 
Address 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

W. Myers, Beeman, Iowa. 
june 1—C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa. 
June 6—C. J. McMaster, Altona, II. 
june 8—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 


May 24— M. 


June 15—-S. S. Spangelr, Milan, Mo. 

June 16—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
June 20--J. W. Eral, Pocahontas, lowa; 
dispersion sale. 

June 22—American Short-horn Breeders’ 


Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Salls, 


Iowa. ‘ 
oct. 25—G. J. Theiss & Son, Rembrant, 
wa. 

Bag 5—W._E, Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
Feb. 21-22—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, bull sale, Des Moines, lowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


May 24—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 
lowa 
May 25 Rk. H. Cline and EK. H. Cummings, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 
June 1—LD. B. Smith, Mission Hill, 
dispersion sale. 
HEREFORDS. 
May 17—-W. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 

Sept. 20—H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenger, South English, la. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan. 4—Phillip Sauter, George, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
May 26—Leonard McMullin, Sikeston, Mo. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
Iter than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fasue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
an be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late ae Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 


§. 8. Spangler, Milan, Mo., claims June 
lith for a public sale of Short-horn cattle, 
when he will sell a good offering of fifty- 
five head from his herd, headed by Royal 
Cumberland, particulars of which will be 
given in later issues.—Advertising Notice. 
The sale of a good Percheron colt to C, 


8S. D.; 




















W. Smith, of Arlington, lowa, is reported 
by M. C. Bttierman & Sons, of Mason 
City, and they say: “Good for the adver- 
tisement in Wallaces’ Farmer.”’ The colt 
just sold Mr. Smith is a full brother to 
the one sold him some time ago. Messrs. 


Bitterman invite correspondence with re- 


gard to their Percherons.—Advertising 
Notice. 
Mr. G. A. Romey, of Melvin, Iowa, a 


prominent Duroc breeder, reports the re- 
cent sale of his entire Sunkist herd to F, 
W. Year & Son, of Melvin, Iowa. This 


herd was headed by the two well-known 
boars, Prince Albert and Sunkist High 
Model. Mr. Romey reports that thirty- 


five of the sows weighed on an average 
650 pounds. He also reports that Messrs. 
Year are experienced hog men. This be- 
ing the case, much may be expected in the 
way of future development of the herd; 
more sO On account of its being kept in- 
tact. We regret to learn that Mr. Romey 
is discontinuing the business. His herd 
was founded by liberal purchases of the 
best stock offered.—Advertising Notice. 

MEYER’S SHORT-HORN SALE, MAY 24. 


Our readers are again reminded that it 
is a strictly high-class offering of Short- 


horn cattle that M. W. Meyers, of Bea- 
man, Iowa, will sell at his Cedar Lawn 
Farm, May 24th. This week’s announce: 


Ment shows illustrations of the herd bull, 
Orange Goods, and the good cow, Cedar 
wn Archer, the latter being No. 1 of the 


catalog. She is a daughter of Fearless 
Victor, the noted bull that headed John 
Liscter’s herd, and her dam is Imp. Belle 


of the Archers, by Lordly Archer, both 
lordly Archer and the sire of Fearless 
Archer being sons of Duthie’s noted Scot- 
tish Archer. This good, large cow is bred 
to Orange Goods for an August calf. Or- 


ange Goods, as stated last week, is a 
Cruickshank Orange Blossom, of’ good, 
smooth type, sired by a bull of Choice 


Goods breeding. Lot 2 of the catalog is 
laura Belle, a good, red four-year-old 
daughter of Village A rcher, while her dam, 
iss Laura, is the daughter of Choice of 
Archers and Imp. Lady 12th. Laura Belle 
sells with a good bull calf at foot. Lots 
$ and 4 are Scottish Milkmaid 5th and 
ilkmaid, mother and daughter, both de- 
Sendants of the noted imported cow, Scot- 
tish Milkmaid, sold some years ago for 
1,500, and bred by James Durno, breeder 
o gnoice Goods. The cow is a daughter 
Ragone Star 2d, and the heifer is by 
Ten ee he a son of King Banff, by 
cat Lord Banff. An extra good roan bull 
ti Sired by Orange Goods sells with Scot- 
lsh Milkmaid 5th, which will give the 
bed & good cow and a promising herd 
oer Lot 5 is Cracidan Queen 2d, the 
Cauehter of Victor’s Roan_Duke, bred by 
sy & Son. Her dam is Cracidan Queen, 
~ i fome Secret, who is perhaps the best 
only Imp. Spartan Hero. Her grand- 
Cruj = Imp. Narcissus, bred by Amos 
een shank. She is one of more than 
in the sale belonging to the Cruick- 
Other Flora family, this one_and several 
Bus | 800d ones being of the Imp. Narcis- 
are deonch: Quite a number of the Floras 
cow Meondants of Orange Flora, the first 
for her yeicy er bought, paying over $300 
chea r years ago, when cattle were much 
the _ than now. Next to the Floras, 
family uickshank Barmpton Leafs is the 
y most strongly represented. Several 

ing bel est cows and heifers in the offer- 
of themns.t0 this family. A half dozen 
Advert| are sired by King Banff 3d_and 
A . both of Lord Banff breeding. 
er good ones is a_ splendic 
Truiekshant Dorothy heifer, sired by the 
Dare bull, Advertiser. She is a 
g00d type and just turned three 








years old. Princess Dalmeny and Non- 
pareil Princess are a pair of good heifers 
descended from Imp. Daimeny Princess 
Sth, she being the grand-dam of each, her 
sire being the show bull, Imp. Scottish 
Sailor. . The cows are bred to the herd 
bulls Orange Goods and Roan Victor, about 
a dozen having young calves at foot. Roan 
Victor is included in this sale. He is a 
red October yearling of good conformation 
and very choicely bred, his sire being Roan 
Knight 2d and his dam being Cracidan 
Queen 3d, by Victor’s Roan Duke, as men- 
tioned above. Among other good young 
bulls are Cumberland and Red Dale, the 
former of the same family as Roan Vic- 
tor, and sired by Cumberland Dictator, a 
son of Burwood Royal, having a Cumber- 
land’s Last dam. The grand-dam of Cum- 
berland is Chacidan Queen, by Home Se- 
cret. This bull has a cross of Cumber- 
land’s Last, Whitehall Sultan, and Imp. 
Spartan Hero. ted Dale is a thick, red 
August yearling sired by Victorious Dale, 
a grandson of Avondale. The dam of Red 
Dale is Nonpareil Princess, by young Non- 
pareil, and belongs to the Dalmeny Prin- 
cess family. See announcement elsewhere 
in this issue, and write for the sale cata- 


log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 
CLINE-CUMMINGS ANGUS SALE, 
MAY 25TH. 


A large and good Angus offering, of 
attractive breeding, will be sold May 25th, 


by Messrs. R. H, Cline and FE, H. Cum- 
mings, of Knoxville, Iowa. Mr. Cline con- 
signs forty head, thirty-seven of which 


are of the popular Blackbird family, and 
two others are Ericas and one is a Queen 
Mother. The sale will be held on the 
Cline farm, and is partly made to settle 
the estate of the late J. R. Cline, in whose 
death last winter the community lost a 
very worthy and highly respected citizen, 
and the Angus Association one of its most 
reliable members. A part of the herd was 
owned by J. R. Cline, and his son, Roy, 
and all of these go in this sale, including 
some very fine specimens of attractive 
breeding. The rest of the Cline offering 


is from the herd owned individually by 
Ray H. Cline. The Cummings consign- 
ment includes five bulls and eight fe- 


males, three of them with calves at foot, 
the calves being sired by the Cummings 
herd bull, Black Bale, a double Blackbird 
bull, bred by C. J. Martin and sired by 
Black Peer, by Prince Ito 2d. Black Bale 
is a bull of good scale and quality, and is 
so much better than he is represented in 
the catalog that one would not know it 
was the same animal. Two former herd 
bulls used by Cummings were bred by M. 
Black Woodlawn, and the other a son of 
lack Woodlawn, and the other a son of 
Bermerton, and having a Black Woodawn 
dam. Mr. Cummings includes some good 
ones of the Queen Mother, Barbara, Kin- 
ochtry Emily, and other good sorts. Three 
of his bulls have turned two years old. 
The Cline offering includes eight bulls 
and thirty-two females, twenty of them 
with calves at foot. The large number 
of calves shows the useful character of 
the herd, and insures the profitableness of 
the offering for buyers. The bulls are a 
good lot, and choicely bred. The pldiner 
bulls were sold to a speculator, and only 
the best reserved for this sale. Five of 
the bulls are coming two years old, and 
the others are vounger. One called Black- 
bird Eno is a son of Black Peer, and his 
dam is Blackbird McHenry 55th, a daugh- 
ter of Imp. Eliminator of Ballindalloch, 
and Blackbird Victoria, she by Elands- 
laagte, and out of Black Enamel. Black- 
bird McHenry 55th is included in the 
sale, and is Lot 1 of the catalog. She has 
a good bull calf at foot, sired by Black 
Mate E., the present herd bull. Several 
of the younger bulls are sons of Black 
Mate FE., and most of the calves are by 
this bull. The older bulls are sired by 
Black Shine, an intensely bred Blackbird, 
sired by Pure Blackbird, by Blackbird 
Lad 2d, and out of Blackbird McHenry 
19th, by Heather Lad 4th, the sire of nu- 
merous prize winners. Some of the dams 
of the voung bulls and heifers are by sires 
of Prince Ito breeding, and some are of 
Black Woodlawn breeding, several of the 
dams being daughters of Black Wood- 
lawn, A number are daughters of Black 
King of Woodlawn, the great Blackbird 
sire that was used so successfully by Silas 
Tgo. More particulars concerning the fe- 
male offering will be given next week. 
The sale follows the Tudor sale, and it 
will be a good sale circuit to attend. See 
announcement, and write for the sale cat- 
alog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


McCRAY’S GREAT HEREFORD OFFER- 
ING NEXT WEEK. 


All roads lead to Kentland, Ind., May 
17th, for Hereford breeders, the occasion 
being the greatest Hereford offering that 
Warren T. McCray has ever listed for 
public sale. Considering that Mr. McCray’s 
sale a year ago was a record breaker, the 
interest in this sale, May 17th, is the 
greatest that has existed in Hereford cir- 
cles for any public sale The handsome 
illustrated catalog tells the story so com- 
pletely that no Hereford breeder interested 
in raising the standard of his herd will 
want to be without it, and a study of the 
catalog can not help but create an enthu- 
siasm for Perfection Fairfax Herefords 
that will almost certainly result in a trip 
to Orchard Lake Farm, for this the great- 
est sale event in Mr. McCray’s successful 
career as a breeder and exhibitor of 
Hereford cattle. The only danger is that 
some may conclude that cattle at such 
high individual excellence and prize win- 
ning blood lines will sell too high, and 
some may stay away for this reason 
which, together with the busy time, will 
make this sale the opportunity of the 
year for real Hereford bargains. While 
the McCray sales have been breaking rec- 
ords, it has not been because of any effort 
on the part of Mr. McCray to get high 
prices ,other than the successful produc- 
tion of high-class breeding stock of such 
rare good individual merit and breeding 
that when prospective buyers, assemble 
around the auction ring, they are prompt- 
ed to pay good prices because of the supe- 
rior merit of the cattle. And right here 
it should be stated that buyers at the Mc- 








Cray sales have been getting value re- 
ceived, for they have been getting breeding 
stock that has made good and proven prof- 
itable even tho good prices were paid. The 
senior herd bull, Perfection Fairfax, was 
a first prize winner year after year from 
the time he was a calf, his winnings in- 
cluding junior, senior and grand cham- 
pionships at leading shows, and he has 
also been a sire and grandsire of numer- 
ous first prize winners, Mr. McCray hav- 
ing won first also on get of sire for the 
past six years, winning on the get of Per- 
fection Fairfax, at the leading shows. The 
visitor to Orchard Lake Farm has no trou- 
ble in picking out the Perfection Fair- 
faxes, because of their good individual 
merit and Perfection Fairfax stamp. That 
is why our readers were urged in these 
columns last week to make a trip to Or- 
chard Lake Farm, May 17th, and see for 
themselves why the Perfection Fairfaxes 
are so popular. As then stated, the rea- 
son is that they have individual merit by 
inheritance, Perfection Fairfax being 
backed by a line of grand champion an- 
cestors. Our readers are again reminded 
that Mr. McCray’s great offering for May 
17th includes twenty-five bulls that have 
been especially selected for this great of- 
fering because of their strong individual 
merit and desirability as herd headers, all 
offers to buy at private sales having been 
refused. This is an unusually large num- 
ber of bulls of such rare good breeding 
and individual excellence to select from, 
and for this reason it is certain to be a 
good place to go for herd headers. The 
photographic illustrations in the catalog of 
every bull listed shows their good type 
and conformation, and a study of the 
breeding will show why good results can 
be expected. Buyers can here select bulls 
of the same breeding as others from this 
herd that have made great records in the 
show ring, and are siring show calves in 
other herds. It will be noted, too, that 
a number are of the same blood lines as 
two of the young bulls reserved by Mr. 
McCray to take Perfection Fairfax’s place 
in case anything happens to him. One of 
these young bulls is Brumel Fairfax, and 
the other Martin Fairfax, both represent- 
ing the Perfection Fairfax-Beau Brummel 
cross. The bulls for sale run in ages from 
calves just a year old to three years old, 
one of the latter being Superior Fairfax, 
a bull whose type and scale remind one 
very much of the grand champion Perfec- 
tion, whose sire was the celebrated cham- 
pion Dale, but with so many good ones, 
space will not permit of individual men- 


tion. The same is true of the female of- 
fering. It ‘numbers fifty head, besides 
some twenty calves that sell with their 


dams. It is decidedly the greatest offer- 
ing that Mr. McCray has ever listed for 
public sale, and undoubtedly the greatest 
to be sold by any Hereford breeder in a 
one day’s auction. The catalog tells how 
to get to the sale, Kentland being located 
near the Tilinois line, a short distance 
south of Chicago, Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing for the cata- 
log, and do not miss the opportunity to 
attend this great sale. See announcement 
on another page.—Advertising Notice. 


TUDOR & SON’S GREAT ANGUS 
OFFERING. 


On Wednesday, May 24th, Julius Tudor 
& Son, of lowa City, Iowa, will sell a very 
attractive offering of Angus cattle, as 
announced elsewhere in this issue. Sixty- 
three head are listed, seventeen bulls and 
forty-six females, besides a lot of calves 
that sell with their dams. To make this 
sale especially attractive to discriminating 


breeders, and to make a favorable im- 
pression in this, their first public. sale, 
Messrs. Tudor have made a very liberal 


consignment from the very best in their 
Glyn Mawr herd, which is a continuation 
of the E. T. Davis Inverness herd, a herd 
that was second to none in individual 
merit and breeding. The illustration in 
the announcement this week is from a 
photograph of the first prize Inverness 
show herd, and is a reminder of the high 
honors won by this herd in leading shows, 
and of the superior class of cattle that 
founded the Glyn Mawr herd. A study of 
the catalog shows a lot of the best bred 
Aberdeen Angus to be found anywhere. 
Twenty are royally bred Blackbirds, and 
twenty-three are Ericas, and no better 
bred ones will be found in this country. 
Of the others, three are Lady Idas, the 
foundation of the Blackbirds, about a doz- 
en are Prides, mostly Ballindalloch K 
Prides and Mulben Prides, and the other 
five in the offering are Queen Mothers, a 





| business sort. 
| 


family that can well be counted as one of | 


the oldest and best of the breed. A num- 
ber are direct descendants of the ‘mpor- 
tation made by I. T. Davis, and made ex- 
pressly for Inverness herd, and not for 
speculation. The ambition of Mr. Davis 
to have the best, and his ability to secure 
the best, made this importation a very 
important one for the breed in this coun- 
try, as he secured individuals highly 
prized in the Old Country, and for which 
we understand higher prices were paid 
than for those of any other Angus impor- 


low set, deep bodied, and well ribbed. He 
is strong in Ballindalloeh breeding, his 
sire being Elgon, by Ear) Eric of Ballin- 
dalloch, and his dam is Black Petal, wu Bal- 
lindalloch Blackbird, with the noted Imp. 
Black Pudding for dam. Two cthers, 
Bunker Beau and Black Laddie 2d, be- 
long to the Blackcap branch of the Black- 
birds. Bunker Beau has a double ervss of 
Earl Eric of Ballindalloch, and is cue of 
the best in the offering. Another of the 
good ones with a double Earl Eric cross, 
is Edinburg 2d, a double Trojan Erica of 
the Enchantress branch. He is a hand- 
some July calf, sired by Elgon, and hdés 
dam is Enama, one of the six American 
Beauties. They also include Glyn Mawr 
Quiet Lad, one of the show bulls of the 


offering. He is a September two-year- 
old, sired by Elgon, and his dam is the 
imported Queen Mother cow, Dandy of 


Langshott. Messrs. Tudor had an oppor- 
tunity to sell this bull at a good price, 
but refused. His good type is illustrated 
in the catalog. Other choice ones of the 
Blackbird, Erica and Pride families are 
included. One of the best bred Black- 
birds is Ballenero, a son of the famous 
champions, Erwin C. and Blackbird 26th. 


The catalog tells the rich breeding and 
merit of others. Write for it, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and keep the sale in 


mind as a good place to go for the kind 
that will help raise the standard of your 
herd. See announcement on page 31.— 
Advertising Notice. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS HOLD SHORT- 
HORN SALE, JUNE 16TH. 


Joseph Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo., 
write that they have postponed the date 
of their Short-horn sale until June 16th. 
Short-horn breeders interested in buying 
should make a note of this, as Messrs. 
Miller will sell one of the best bred and 
best individual offerings of Short-horns 


to be sold this year. It is a strongly bred 
Cumberland offering, and nearly every- 
thing of their own breeding is backed by 
four or five generations of Cumberland 
show bulés gon the sire side. Most of the 
young things are sired by Hopeful Cum- 


berland and Choice Cumberland, both 
show bulls, the former being one of the 
largest Cumberland bulls living Choice 


Cumberland will probally be seen in the 
show ring again this year, and in better 
form than ever. He is of the popular 
Gypsy Maid family, the same as the cham- 
pion Cumberland’s Type. The offering 
includes some very desirable young Scotch 
herd bulls that are sons of these two Cum- 
berland show bulls. Keep this sale in 
mind as a good one to patronize if you are 


looking for Short-horns that will help 
raise the standard of your herd It will 
be remembered Messrs. Miller & Sons had 
the highest average of the year on bulls 
at their last sale, their bulls. bringing 
good prices because of their desirability 


for herd headers and show bulls. We will 
have more to say concerning the good cat- 
tle that this reliable firm is breeding, in 
later issues. Write early for the sale cat- 
alog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


Cc. A. SAUNDERS’ CUMBERLAND 
SHORT-HORN SALE. 


June 1st is the date selected for some 
time by C. A. Saunders, for his home sale 
of prize winning Cumberland Short-horns, 
to be held at his famous Cumberland Stock 
Farm, Manilla, Iowa This is headqrar- 
ters for the Cumberlands, and it will be 
of interest to breeders to visit the place 
from which so many famous prize win- 
ning Short-horns have originated from the 
justly popular Cumberland strain It is 
needless to state that this is blood that 
has made good, and we want to empha; 
size that it has not only made good for 
Mr. Saunders, but is making good for oth- 
er breeders who are using Cumberland 
herd bulls. Mr. Saunders is doing some- 
thing June Ist that he does not often do, 
and that is to sell at publie auction a 
large number of his very best cattle, in- 
cluding a good many show cattle, a num- 
ber of them sired by his celebrated grand 
champion bull, Cumberland’s Type. Watch 
for particulars in later issues, and write 
for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


DIAMOND FARM DUROCS. 


Mr. A. L. Neville, 
offering, on another 
three choice boars of last June farrow 
They are big, husky fellows, the real 
They come from big stock, 
and their blood lines would please’ the 
most exacting. Mr. Neville also has some 
September boar pigs to offer, should any 


is 
issue, 


of Aurelia, Iowa, 
page of this 


| of our readers want something of that age. 


tation. This is mentioned to show the 
class of imported cattle that went into | 
Glyn Mawr herd when Messrs. Tudor & 


Son secured the Inverness herd, and we 
are glad to state that Glyn Mawr herd is 
in good hands, as was Inverness herd. The 
sale catalog is very complete, evening 
naming the different branches of the 
Blackbird, Frica and Pride families, and 
also giving footnotes on all the sale ani- 


mals, and so complete as to make ifndi- 
| vidual mention in these columns unnec- 
essary. A number of the animals are 
illustrated, too, which shows their good 
type. With a strong demand for all 
classes of cattle, discriminating Angus 


breeders will be glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to buy the 
class of cows and heifers that go in this 
sale, and, altho there is a large number of 
them, there should be plenty of buyers 
at good prices. The seventeen good bulls 
are what we want to emphasize at this 
time. Messrs. Tudor have reserved their 
best young bulls for this sale, instead of 
selling at private treaty. As it is getting 
late for bull buyers, there is likely to be 
bargains. They include Black Elgon D., 
a January yearling that they showed last 
year. He has lots of substance, and is 


| grandson of Imp. Golden Fame. 
superior | 


The June boars are just right to go out 
now. You will be taking no chances as to 
their outcome. Mr. Neville is located be- 
tween the C. & N. W. and the Illinois 
Central railroads, and can ship from eitHer 
Aurelia or Galva Look up his card, and 
if in need of a boar, write him. He prices 
his stock worth the money. You will find 
him a thoro business man and a gentle- 
man.—Advertising Notice. 


ROLLINS’ SHORT-HORNS. 


In making a change in his Short-horn 
advertisement, Leno H. Rollins, successor 
to the old-established Short-horn herd of 
Jordan & Dunn, this herd being founded 
in 1872, writes: ‘My cattle sales have 
been good this winter. The following bulls 
and heifers have been sold to breeders 
and farmers of Iowa and Minnesota To 
A. M. Hageglety, Hammond, Minn., four 
choice yearlings, two bulis and two heif- 
ers. To A. W. Lange, Springville, Iowa, 
the red two-year-old bull, Victor of Maine 
Valley. To Frank Odell, Springville, Iowa, 
the eight-months-old bull, Victorians, a 
To Mar- 
vin Ford, Central City, Iowa, the two- 
year-old bull, Mastuerader 3d of Maine 
Valley. Our herd is in the pink of con- 
dition. While it is not so large in num- 
bers as in former years, the quality of 
Jordan & Dunn Short-horns is still main- 
tained, and some of the best individuals 
of the breed will be found here.’’ Mr. 
Rollins invites personal inspection of his 
Short-horns. He has some good bull calves 
at this time for sale, about which he will 
be pleased to tell you, if it is impossible 
tor you to come.—Advertising Notice. 
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of ineffectual cleaning and 


disinfecting, there was a recent reinfection 
of foot and mouth disease in Christian 
county, Illinois. Quick action was taken 
I the federal and state authorities, and 
no stock was permitted to be shipped 








fro that count to Chicago. 

Cattle are bringing unusually high prices 
at the present time, with recent sales of 
steers at ar treme range of to 
$9.95, comparing with sales at to 
$9.25 a eal zo, While at this time in 

teers sold for $1.20 to $6.50. Kvery- 

ng with quality sells especially high, 
but as the weather grows warmer, killers 
s re for the long-fed steers 
v nd 1,600 to 1,650 pounds, and 
a or prime cattle that weigh 





500 pounds. There is a 
steadily increasing call for long yearlings 
well fattened, bit the packers 
and smaller butchers are not buying im- 
xcept at shaded prices. 
expected that fat 
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vearling steers and heifers 








I and more popular with killers, whil 
long-fed heavy beeves will decline in pop- 
iarity. For this reason, it is a mistake 
to hold on to heav steers any longer. 
Stockers and feeders are in steady de- 
mand, with inferior descriptions neglect- 
ed, and offered at a big discount from 
prices paid for the choicer class, for buy- 
ers regard quality as the main thing when 
making their selection The demand has 
con mainly from stoc ckmen of India 
Mi chigan and Ohio, with little demand 
from east of the Ohio line. Good reports 


come from the northwestern range coun- 
try, where cattle wintered well, as owners 
provided sufficient hay. The packers are 


manufac- 


allied 


enormous business in 


tew’’ for the 


dcdoing an 
turing ‘‘Irish 


powers, 





the mixture including beef, pork and veg- 
etables th n be heated ip the original 
receptacle. This creates a large demand 
for low-grade. beef. Cattle receipts were 
smaller in numbers last week than a week 
arlier, but the Monday advance of from 
0 to 15 cents in the bulk of the offerings 
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best class sold at $9.50 to $9.95, and the 
poorer class of light weights at $7.60 to 
$8.75, with fair steers selling at $8.80 to 
$%: medium grade lots at $9.10 to $9.20, 
nd good steers at $9.25 to $9 The 
best yearlings brought $9.50 to $9.90, and 
sales were made of r stuff at $5.60 


to $8.60 for cows 5.7) to $9.50 for 





heifers, altho few were made of 
yearling heifers as as $9. Cutters 
sold at $4.90 to $5 1ers 0 to 
$4.85, Lt s at $ 8. Cal were 
in the u 1 demand, with increased re- 
ceipts fre districts, sales being 
made at $5 to $9.60. Feeders brought $7.50 
to $8.75, stocke $5.75 to $8.50, stock and 


feeding heifers $6 to $6.90, and stock and 
feeding bulls ” to $6.40, 
Hogs have 
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ago, and prime wht “singeing’’ hogs have 
been purchased at top figur by Canadian 
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pounds, comparing with 186,647,000 pounds 
a year ago. Western markets have re- 
ce d this season, beginning March Ist, 
more hogs than a year earlier, but de- 
ere ed weight largel offset gain in 
numbers. Recent sales of hos were made 
at $9.20 to $160, all prime weights se Mi ng 
at the top price, while pigs sold at $7.75 
to 25, according to weight. 

Horses rived in moderate numbers 
last week, and sold 1 ally at unchanged 








prices, with the customary brisk demand 
for arn horses and a rather limited in- 
quiry for other ai als. Inferior to fair 
horses of light we were slow at $60 
to $95, with farm horses salable at $160 
to 1, but not much was done above 
$145, good farm mares being quotable at 


$150 and upward. Wagoners sold usually 
at $165 to $200, 

chunks at $165 to $235, 
weight, and heavy drafters at $240 to 
$285, a few extra heav 
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POL LED DURHA MS. 


~eaenr ore 


Polled ace ak 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


One July and four November yearlings 
—sons and grandsons of prize winners 


L. $. HUNTLEY & SON, _Chariton, lowa 
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Laurens, lowa 








RO sed ED I LE FORDS. 





POLLED rey BULLS 


Double standard, 11 to 12 months old. They are 
choice individuals and lead to the best strains, 


D; c. MAYTAG, _ Laurel, lowa 





= SREPORDS. 


~ HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters, 
Good herd heading matertal Also 
some good farm bulls. Also a Dale bull 
weighing 2200 lbs 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


SALES TENTED 


We makea specialty of tenting pure breed stock 
sales any where {n the corn belt states, Rates rea- 
sonable. Services in the ring free 

Boon ER, Danbury, Fowa 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Has two outstanding fall boars for sale by Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder. A few sows and gilts bred for fall 
farrow to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Ten of our sows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring 
Visit us or write. cahontas county r 

west Iowa, where big ; types origi 


OakGlen Poland-Chinas 


Big type breeding and Individuals to match. Am 
now offering a number of good boars for sale of vari- 
ous ages from big growthy fall pigs up to yearlings 
and tried he vars. Come or write 
W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Poland-China Boars and Gilts 


Several good boned, choicely bred fall boars and 
gilts for sale at moderate prices. 
Also Polled Durham bull calves. 
w. H. BARR, Villi 
VNHELEF’S WONDER for sale. 
and some good fall boars for sal 
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Weight 925 lbs 
eof August and 





September farrow. H. A. Wohlsdorf, Cresco, lowa. 
TAMWORTHS. 








TAMWORTH We eller acheice lot of Oct, 

a in numbers and sex to 
They are great, roomy 
felluws and mostly mea a Appalachian King and 
College Boy's Equal. Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champic 
the largest caliber. J, B. MAC ROY, F arragu 














MULE I FooT “HOGS. 


a yersen ad b a. 
Mule Foot Hog i jon ar on 


ready. H.C, ALLOW og: Elisberry, Mo. 
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PERCHERONS ~ 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 
Ten trains daily through 
R. R 


E. J. HEISEL, 


Seventy miles southeast of Des Moines 
Fremont on M. & St. L., and C. B. & Q. 
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that cannot be equaled anywhere in the world for size and qua} 
When you walk around among the jacks you feel as tho 
\ Walk r sand among the elephants at Ringlings’ circus. la 


ments for sige in your community, s 
r c If you have 
for a jack if you can come 
aud medium sized gas tractor plowing outfit. 
w. 
Ce dar Rapids Jack Farm, 


@ | UNOW HAVE 65 HEAD OF MAMMOTH JACKS 


acKs are so very Jarge that they n 
omething y« 


1 stallion you do not need, I can 


that my j 





at once 


In exchan, & Ca Use & good 
L. DeCLOW, Proprietor. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 








LEFEBURE’S 
BELGIANS 


The Largest Belgian 
Breeding Establish ‘mt 
We won more prizes than any 

other at Jowa State, Minn. State 
and Frisco World’s Fairs, 1915 
We have a large collection of imported 
Belgian stallions, 5-year-old, 1950 to 2350 Ibs. 
erry roans, blue roans, sorrels iys Atmert- 
an stallions, coming 3 and 4 20D to 2300 Ibs. 
Cholce ,ung mares. 1916 free catalog ready. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


__—Blght mileswest of Cedar Rapides 


Paramount Stock Farm 


Imported and Home Bred Draft Horses 


Won lh championships, 10 grand champlanships, 11 
blue I nd 11 other prizes and medals at the 
a cifie Exposition, inc) ng grand 
champion on Imp. Farceur, that he: our Bel 
wlan stud. Also have Percherons PA a ed 
i irm 2 miles north of Hudson and 9 mil 
tof Waterloo Address 
M. CRHOWNOVER, Hudson, Iowa 


B E LG 1A STALLIONS 


and MARES 
for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
apprecie them 


R. ‘ff French, , Independence, la. 


NORWOOD FARM 


Clydesdales, Percherons 
and Short-horns 


Stock now for sale includes high class Clydes- 
dale stallions and Short-horn bulls. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., 


PERCHERON AND 
BELGIAN STALLIONS 


Ten stallions 3 to 6 years old, 1850 to 2300 lbs. Show 
horses, big boned, sound, tried breeders, and right. 

We will make speciai inducements for 20 days to 
reduce our number We will meet competition In 
price, terms and guarantee, Don’t wait to write, 
wire at our expense when you are coming, and see 
us. They are going. We will surprise you, not fool 
you. 25 miles northeast of Cedar Rapids 
Wm™. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 
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] } me ne eeer get tele d ec 
| 5: registered Percheron Ble 
ready for heavy stand; 
yr.-olds ready for some sé 
develop on; 19 Belgian stall 
trains all directions. FkED CHANDLER, 
Kt. 7, ¢ hariton, Lo lowa 





20 IMPORTED AND | HOME BRED 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Mostly Percherons; also Percheron mares and fillies, 
farmers’ prices, $200 and up. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


C.T. AYRES & SON 

OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 
Breeders of 8 ed Short-horn cattle 
Durhams), Perect Draft 
Morgan horses. 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all good quality. Ponteaat Jamaica, lowa. Address 
J. C. THOMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES- 
TER WYCHOFF, Jamaica, Lowa. 


Clydesdale Stallions 


and mares, including Imp Joseph 13204 
JAS. SPEAR, Stanwood, lowa 
Ft ANK L. 

and home 
stallions and mares. All 





Garden Grove, lowa 





(Polled 
and 










Stock for sale 











STREAM, Creston, la. Imported 
bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
ages at reasonable prices, 











CLYDESDALE STALLION FOR SALE 


Prince of Quality 10840. Priced to sel! 
HE NRY C. BOHL KEN, R.1 Monticell 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Short-horn hetfer 3 years old and heifer calf; two 
Short-horn bull calves; two Aberdeen-Angus bull 
calves; Hereford bull calf; Poland-China yearling 
boar; cholera immune spring pigs of the Poland- 
China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire, Chester White and 
Hampshire breeds of excellent quality. 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





», Iowa. 











other profession can be 








out of Wildwood Prince dams and sired by 
and Hustler, he by Controller. 





Write’ for prices and circular, 
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AUCTIONEERS. 


eee eee eee 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. 
of the 


Eve ry braneh 
business taught in five weeks. Wri ite today 


for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAKEY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 


A. W. C. LOOKINGBILL 
, Real Estate and Live Stock 





AUCTIONEER 





} é / Bac City, Iowa, has bought, owned 
| Gh if andsold more farins than any other 
“4) auctioneer in lowa; has turned 








/ bundreds, yes, thousands of pleceg 
/ of property into cash for others, 
farm or city property that you rael- 
ly want to sell, write me 
Travel over the country and make big money. No 


; iy : Why not yours? If you haves 
learned 80 quickly that will 








pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August To 6. Are you coming? 
MIESS<¢ RI AU A TION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World . B. CARPENTER, Pres, 
r s ___—iKa An c ‘aty, Mo, 











me Mollrath, ith, Grinnellla, 


The conductor of pe stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. rite for dates 


HS. Allen, C Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conduc te d sales it sales ine teht states the > past t see, 








JOHN R. THOMPSON © 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, IOWA. 


N.G. KRASCHEL 2222.05 
- i arian. lows 
MARK W. EDDY Livestock auctionesr 
tI] 
FONTANELLE, IOWA and breeder of Duroc 


Jerseys and Short-horns 


0,§ 4 JOHNSO | LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, LOWA 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS CLEAR FIELD. 


IOWA 


DUROC.JERSEYWS. 


PAPAL AO 
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Crimson Wonder Prince 


A sensational boar, a sensational sire. 
By many he ts considered the greatest Duroc boar 
the age. For scale, bone and sensational character 
hig equal has as yet not been heard of. That he !s 
in aclass by himself—an outstanding sire—no further 
proof 1s necessary than to see him, and the®s0 pigs 
we have by him. 





SPLES BROS., Beaver Creek, Minn 
Crimson Wonder Prince, by Crimson Wonder Agala 

and o1 out of H. A.’s Queen 
a 





- Duroc Jerseys 


A number of desirable fall boars for sale. Square 
bilt, heavy hammed, heavy bone f pigs. Choice blood 
lines. Weights 200 to 250 Ibs. ) rvative prices. 
J. GG. MceQUILEIN, La Porte City, Iowa 

pases taste 


Duroc Fall Boars 


A limited number of August and September far 
row to offer, sired by our herd boar, Cink 
Royal, and out of daughters of King the Colone 
Crimson Wonder Again, Golden M« del 2d and Mo. 
Model Top. #30 to 835 gets a good one. 

S. O. SMALLING, La I Porte City, lows 
idm 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. ll sired 
the big first prize state fair winner, ¢ on. Ortt Ce 
Strictly high class; 200 pounds and up 

B.A. SAMUEL SON. ‘ 
County, Kiron, low 
eh 
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EK WH WHITES. 


For Sale—Fall and Summer Boars 


P erfecter 
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order for a spring boar at weaning time, sit 


champion Bobst’s Modeler, lows 





GEO. BOBST, Hampton, 
ed 
0.LC and CHESTER W HATES. ite 
. sows and gilts; prolific. P edigreet 


Fred Ruebush, Sciots, 
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gHORT- HORN HERD BULLS FOR SALE 
As will noted by the announcement 
Jgewhere in this issue, Mr. G. F. Gruss, 

eeerecificld, Iowa, is now offering his 

of oe yred herd bull, Excelsior, for sale. 








ee ai20 has several younger bulls of good 
gcotch b eeding and type, one of them a 
gery promising herd header called Maple- 
good Sultan, sired by Excelsior, the lat- 

a ret yan four-year-old, bred by Geo. 
Mirge, and sired by Choice Sultan 2d. Ex- 
celsior is of the short-legged, thick, and 
plocky t and has proven a prepotent 
sire and calves have been good sellers, 
The young bull, Maplewood Sultan, is a 
Cruicl Gwendoline, his dam being 
Maple Gondola 2d, a roan of fine 
type and lity. She is one of the very 
pest " Mr. Gruss’ herd, and would 
look £0 company. Her yearling son, 
py EX s better than his sire. He 
has 2 d bull head, and is a showy 
fellow 0 od type and quality. To fol- 
low Ex r, Mr. Gruss secured the great 
young \ r bull, Village Ordens, pay- 
ing $1, r him at the recent Weaver & 
Garde Of the Villager Bulls sold 
at that le, Village Ordens was easily 
one of ti vest, and he was a strong fa- 
yorite with Air. Garden, who had won on 
him at t shows last year. Mr. Gruss 
has 4 + | breeding herd, practically all 
§cotch in breeding, and including several 
choice | hess of Glosters, all thick and 
good; also séveral Cruickshank Acorns of 
the same good type, and some choicely 
bred Cru shank Violets. Others include 
the Prin: Royal and Gwendoline fami- 
lies Se 1, and write or visit Mr. Gruss 
if interested in buying a herd bull. His 
place adjoins Greenfield on the northeast. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. —Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS. 


Messrs. ©. S. Fanning & Sons, of Ne- 
maha, JOwa, breeders of good Scotch 


Short -h« , report the recent sale of the 
May calf, Cumberland Chief, to A. E. 
Haatvedt, of Callendar, Towa, at a very 
satisfactory price. The bull was so good 
that Mr. Ilaatvedt bought him almost on 
sight. Messrs. Fanning have a_ number 
of other bulls for sale, ranging from ten 
months to nearly two years old, that un- 


doubtedly would please buyers as readily 
as did the one that Mr. Haatvedt bought, 
would t! but go arid see them. There 
isa Secret called Golden Cumberland, that 
ig described as a big, burly fellow, that 
should interest plenty of bull buyers. A 
Duchess of Gloster just turned two years 
igs Baron Cumberland, and this is the bull 
that Messr: Fanning would very much 
like to see go to the head of some good 








pure-bred herd. He is a son of their senior 
herd bull Fitz Cumberland, and his dam 
was ‘2 daughter of Cumberland Countess, 
by old Cumberland; thus giving him two 
crosses of the valuable Cumberland blood. 
And it 1 Cumberland Countess that 


gave birth to the steer Look Me Over, that 
made such a sensational showing at the 
big fairs. Then there is the dandy March 
yearling, Straight Cumberland, a_ full 
brother to Sac Cumberland, that should 
please almost anvone looking for a good 
bull Messrs. Fanning are .priieng their 
bulls very reasonably. If the people want- 
ing to buy will visit the Fanning farms, 
they will not go away without a bull. Note 
their card elsewhere in this issue.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


OILS FOR THE AUTOMOBILE AND 
FARM MACHINERY. 


A new advertiser of oils for automobiles 

and all classes of farm machinery will be 
found in this week’s issue on page 745 
the National Refining Co., with genera 
offices at 1100 Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 
inserting an advertisement which will be 
of interest to a good many of our readers. 
They call attention first to the National 
Carbonless motor oil, which they guar- 
antee to he a clear, clean, carbon-free 
oi, that lubricates perfectly, without car- 
bonizing. To their White Rose gasoline, 
a pure, dry, carbon-free gasoline; to the 
National light oil, especially designed for 
use in lamps; to their En-ar-co tractor 
oil, designed to meet the needs of a sat- 
isfactory tractor oil; to their National 
frictionless compound, especially made for 
use in grease cups, etc., and to their Black 
Beauty axle grease. The advertisement 
fives partial information with ~regard to 
their products, and the National Refining 
Co. will deem it a favor if our readers will 
fil out the coupon which the advertise- 
ment contains, and mail it to them for full 
Particulars. As will be noted, they offer 
afree handy oil can for use around the 
atomohile and other machinery, to those 
Who fill out the coupon, forwarding it in 
connection with a two-cent stamp, to 
Cover the cost of postage. The National 
Refining Co. have been in the business for 
thirty-four vears and is a very large con- 
gs Our readers can depend upon find- 
ng their products exactly as represented. 
“Advertising Notice. 


THE NEW MITCHELL 322 $1,325. 
An automobile which has attracted a 
8 deal of favorable comment the past 
a feothe new Mitchell Six, which sells 
eeeed f. o. b. Racine, Wis., for the 
e-passenger touring car, or $1,360 for 
Mit Seven-passenger car, while the new 
Itehell Bight sells at $1,450. Some of 
aproags why the Mitchell-Lewis Motor 
mia ave been able to produce these two 
in ann models at these prices, are given 
tides full-page advertisement on our in- 
> front cover, and further interesting 
Which Biven in the Mitchell catalog, 
Mitchetiee be had on request. What the 
ve \ “Lewis Motor Co. would like to 
look — do is to visit their dealers, to 
have the > 2 pnd r in every detail, and to 
on smooth cig Aegis you a demonstration 
i level, and 1 








and on rough roads, on 
ill, Ty ip and down the steepest 
that th a Is the performance of the car 
the Io . Want vou to judge, as well as 
“psy 8, upholstering, ete. If you are 
to arerienced operator, they would like 
and Sete sit at the wheel of the car, 
flexibic’” how easy it is to drive, how 
ot ing and quick in pick-up. If you do 
ell deaic, the 1 ime of the nearest Mitch- 
You will r, the will deem it a favor if 
introduce’ them to send you a letter of 
tion, Which they will be glad to do. 











The illustration in their advertisement 
gives an excellent idea of the seven-pas- 
senger model, and the handsome catalog 
they have issued describes all three styles, 
roadster, five-passenger and seven-pas- 
senger. Ask for it.—Advertising Notice. 


ACME HAYING AND HARVESTING 
MACHINERY. 

An excellent idea of the splendid line of 
haying and harvesting machinery of the 
Acme Harvesting Machine Co., Dept. D, 
Peoria, lll., can be gained by referring to 
their advertisement on page 746. In this 
advertisement, they call particular atten- 
tion to their Acme mower, made in four 
different styles, to their sulky rakes, side- 
delivery rake and tedder, sweep rakes, 
stacker, grain binder and corn binder. A 
complete catalog going into details with 
regard to all of these machines has been 
issued by the Acme Harvesting Machine 
Co., and they will deem it a favor if Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers will ask for a copy, 
mentioning the paper. They desire to 
know from what source their inquiries 
come, and if there are any special ques- 
tions you would like to ask about any of 
their machines, they will be glad to answer 
them. There are some special features 
about their grain binders, rakes and ted- 
ders, about which they will be particularly 
glad to tell you. The catalog is interest- 
ing and instructive, and unquestionably a 
good many of our readers will be interest- 
ed in looking it over. Either a postal card 
or letter request will’bring it by return 
mail.—Advertising Notice. 


THE MOLINE-KNIGHT MOTOR CAR. 


A very interesting catalog descriptive 
of the Moline-Knight ‘40 has been issued 
by the Moline Automobile Co., Ine., 502 
Seventh St., East Moline, Ill. It describes 
in detail the sleeve type of motor, or 
Silent Knight, with which the Moline- 
Knight is equipped, and it goes into de- 
tail with regard to the car in all features. 
The Moline Automobile Co. not only in- 
vite you to ask for the catalog descrip- 
tive of this car, but likewise to look the 
car itself over, as there are a number of 
dealers in Iowa who will be glad to dem- 
onstrate the car to you, showing you just 
what the Knight engine will do, both at 
slow speed and high speed, on high gear, 
how it will pull on the hills, ete. An espe- 
cially interesting chapter of their catalog 
is about the Knight engine, and those who 
would like to know more about this type of 
engine will find it particularly interesting. 
—Advertising Notice. 

PAINT TIPS No. H-7. 

Under this title, the National Lead Co. 
—makers of the famous Dutch Boy white 
lead—have issued a very helpful booklet 
on painting, and they advise us that they 
will be glad to send it to any of our read- 
ers on request. They would like to have 
our readers mention the paper when ask- 
ing for it. If there are any questions you 
wish to ask with: regard to the use of 
white lead for painting, the National Lead 
Co. will be glad to answer them. It & 
generally recognized that white lead and 
oil make the ideal combination for durable 
painting, and the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer can be assured of getting the gen- 
uine Dutch Boy white lead by observing 
that the Dutch boy trade-mark is on each 
package, this trade-mark being the guar- 
antee of the National Lead Co. of the 
quality of their product, of which they are 
justly proud, If you have any kind of 
painting to do, be sure to send them a 
postal card or letter request for Paint 
Tips No. H-7, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, please.—Advertising Notice. 


THE FAMOUS CHAMPION, DEERING, 
McCORMICK, OSBORNE AND 
PLANO BINDERS. 


These are the five grain binders now 
made by the International Harvester Co. 
of America, and which for many years 
have been recognized as standard. They 
are carefully made in all details of con- 
struction, and there are special features 
about each binder about which the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. will be glad to tell 
you. For the purpose of giving reliable 
and accurate information, they have issued 
a special binder catalog, which can be ob- 
tained on request. You can look these 
over carefully, noting the various features 
of each binder, and it will help you select 
the binder you wish to buy. Like all other 
International implements, these binders 
are sold thru International dealers, and 
there is a dealer in practically every 
town. The binders can be seen at the 
dealers, and they will be glad to go over 
them with you.—Advertising Notice. 


A BOOKLET ABOUT MONTANA. 

Mr. F. C. Leedy, general immigration 
agent of the Great Northern Railway, 
Dept. 153, St. Paul, Minn., has issued a 
very effective and interesting booklet 
about Montana. It gives the facts with 
regard to the lands along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway, which the pros- 
pective buyer would like to know, is at- 
tractively illustrated, and our readers de- 
siring to learn more about Montana will 
find this a valuable book to have. For 
the convenience of those who desire it, 
they have placed a coupon in the Great 
Northern advertisement on page 748, or a 
postal card or letter request asking for 
the free Montana booklet will bring it.— 
Advertising Notice. 


THE EASY WAY TO POISON GOPHERS 
AND SQUIRRELS. 

Gopher Death is the name under which 
a most convenient, effective and satisfac- 
tory form of poison for gophers, moles, 
and squirrels is sold, by the Fort Dodge 
Chemical Co., Dept. W., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
So satisfactory has their product proved, 
that they have received letter and tele- 
graph orders from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. They call our atten- 
tion to a telegraph order from Wm. E. 
Scott, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Vancouver, B. C., that they received April 
27th, ordering shipped by express imme- 
diately eighty cans of gopher poison. The 
beauty of Gopher Death is that it is very 
easy to use and very inexpensive, 1,400 
poison tablets costing only $1.25, while a 
trial package can be secured at 50 cents, 
and the special mole tablets at 75 cents 
per package. An interesting little circu- 











lar giving full particulars concerning Go- CHAIN-TREAD AUTOMOBILE TIRES 

pher Death has been issued by the Fort Under this trade-mark h t : 
Dodge Chemical Co., and a postal card or | states Tire Co. put oot an ais United 
letter request will bring it by return mail. tire of which they are je tly scoea’ aaa 


Orders should be sent them at Dept. W., | they call attention in “gent 1 ly 
Tw ) rh “eigen Sener yar sta a ie) é é e i r specia adver- 
Fort Dodge, lowa.—Advertising Notice. tisement on our back cover this week, to 
METAL STACK COVERS. the features of this tire which make it so 
One of the advantages of the metal } coogi ogg a aes Do aes 
stack cover for a hay stack is the fact | other part fe ‘is ne tire help# every 
that it will hold to the stack much better | “inion” and “balanced teat, 18, the 
than the ordinary covers, the weight help- sho sh TON er ih oe Med all 
fae. deer bags «ed "Pate leech a give it long life and large mileags 3esides 
ing to keep it down. For several years, } ¢pjg tire. the United St: rT ee . 
the Martin Metal Stack Cover Co., 314 N. | particular attention to chee Saheew call 
Mosley, Wichita, Kan., have been adver- | their Royal Cord, their VV: © oP san ene 
tising their metal stack covers in our pa- plain-tread tires, about any one or all of 






per, and they call particular attention to | yj); : : 

hich they w be gk o tell you. Thev 
these covers, and what they will do, in a etn Saaeind jd ene be tell : =" rh y 
special advertisement on page 737. A free | ture which can be h a race > ae chy “i 


illustrated catalog, giving special intro- 
ductory price has been issued, and can be 
had on request. It pays to take the pre- 
caution to have stack cover protection, as 
quite frequently the stack covers will more ANGUS BULL SALE AT OMAHA. 
than: pay their cost in a single season's 
use, particularly if it is a wet season, 'A 
number of our readers will undoubtedly 
be interested in these covers, and full par- 


vertising Notice. 





The big offering of bulls sold at South 
Omaha, April 26th, under the management 
of Chas. Gray, secretary of the Angus 
Association, made an average of $168 on 


ticulars can be had on request.—Advertis- | ¢iehty-eight head. The top of the sale 
ing Notice. was the Erica yearling, Envite \ndrew 
TRADE-MARK ON CLOTHING MEANS | consigned by W. A. Moffit. The price was 

BUYER’S PROTECTION. $1,050, the buyer being F. J. Roberts, of 


Wo responsible or reliable manufacturer | Atlantic, lowa. A top Pride bull, consigned 
can afford to put his trade-mark on a | Py Thos. Tyner & Sons, of Shenandoah, 
piece of goods which he has any reason to | lowa, sold for $419, to Chas, Escher, Jr., 
doubt of proving satisfactory to the buyer. | Of Botna, Iowa. Frank Lawler, of Kan- 
It will pay our readers to buy trade- | 8@S City, was represented by John Gos- 
marked clothes, and to look carefully to | ling, of Kansas City, as at the St. Joe 
the trade-mark, and know who makes the | S#le the day before, yey Was a heavy 





clothes they buy. One of the advertisers | buyer at both sales All three sales, at 
of men’s and boys’ clothing, who has been | St. Joe, Omaha, and Sioux City, under 
using Wallaces’ Farmer for a number of | the auspices of the Angus Association, 
years, is the Joseph & Feiss Co., of Cleve- | Were successful. The St. Joe and Sioux 


land, Ohio, makers of Clotheraft suits and | City saies were reported last week. Auc- 
overcoats, sold under the Clothcraft brand, | tioneers Silas Igo and W. H. Cooper did 
which appears in their advertisement on the selling. 





page 755. Their prices range from $10 to — 
$25, and their particularly popular sellers . F 
are the Clothecraft special serges at $15 Advance in Danish Prices—The aston- 


and $18.50. A postal card to the Joseph & | ishing rise in foods and every-day neces- 
Feiss Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will bring the | sities still continues, and consumers are 
name of the Clothcraft dealer in your | not a little alarmed. It is explained by 
town, and also interesting particulars con- | a1 ag peing q Shia e | “7 stages eg 
cerning their clothes.—Advertising Notice, | 2!! 48 being due to the European war and 

the high ocean freights. A family of four, 


THE MOGT Tuan Gua TO USB | that in 1914 expended $500 in food and 
D necessities, must now lay out $645 per 
The manufacturers of Weed chains, the | annum for the same items, these a 
American Chain Co., Ine., of Bridegport, rising meat, butter Lill ‘hee ae 
Conn., show by illustration, in their ad- I ee at, butter, milk, cheese, eggs, 
vertisement on page 737, the most effect- margarine, lard, fish, bread, flour, pota- 
ive way to use Weed chains. They point toes, vegetables, fruit, sugar, olonial 
out that a good way is to use simply Weed products, beer, clothing, shoes, Iaundry, 
reget = the gy Poly csirany -" vat gy way is rent, coal, kerosene, gas, electric light, 
o use chains on the rear w gels, and one ve ‘ > ce . j a 
chain on the right front wheel, and the ee yoni a M sesen y eee. 
best way is to use chains on all four | @"@ 4xXes.—Consular Keports. 
wheels Weed chains are the choice of = 
every motorist who has investigated the 


question of automobile chains. They were H 
the first on the market, and have been the amon arm urocs 
leaders at all times. As in the case 











of 
any good article, it pays to buy the best, Three dandy big June, 1915, boars forsale. All by 
and our readers will get satisfaction in Diamond Select and out of Miss Mortgage Lifter, 
chains if they specify Weed chains. Some the biggest producer we ever owned. Also some 


interesting literature telling of the value choice boars of September farrow. We fool away no 
of Weed chains has been issued by the time offering inferior stock—that all goes for pork 





American Chain Co., which will be for- | 1%5 spring ples doing fine. If you want a business 
ramen any 7 ages ee : boar, write me 

warded to any of our readers on request. 

—Advertising Notice. A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 














This Useful Outfit Given to 
Subscription Helpers 


























THREE-PIECE “QUALITY” KNIFE SET 


_ It’s real economy to have several good, sharp knives around the kitchen. 
This fine three-piece set comprises one 8-inch slicer, one sturdy 64-inch butcher 
knife and one handy paring knife. The blades are of the very best tempered 
crucible steel, stone ground under water, swedged, etched and finished with 
the highest polish it is possible to put on metal. The handles are genuine 
cocobolo, beveled edges, through tang with three large brass saw rivets. 
Guaranteed to be strictly first class in every way. 


Given as a premium to anyone sending a club of three NEW subscribers 
to WALLACES’ FARMER at the special trial rate of 50c to Jan. 1, 1917. 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Gentlemen: Inclosed please find $1.50 to pay for the following three 
new trial subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER for the rest of 1916. 








NAME OF NEW SUBSCRIBER — TOWN ——~—*<|_—__ STATE 
1 * 
i ssedchassonsinaitsimnetnhensesseiecicledeminiissar ey dtapechdcniinchousanebaeaeemesseadesanastestte-accic' aiedostcdassemies 
3 


In return for my help you may send me, postpaid, the **Quality” Knife Set. 


an 





ee! fT ; RR aoe State... 
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McGRAY $ 


FAIRFAX 
HEREFORD 
SALE 


PERFECTION 


the best in Orchard Lake herd. 
vate sale have been refused, 





The 2 
The female offering is decidedly the best 
cows are bred to Perfection Fairfax and Imp. Farmer, while some 20 will sell with « 
tain to meet the approval of the most discriminating breede rs, as scale, quality and prize winning blood lines are admir- 
ably combined, and rarely do buyers get an opportunity to 8 lect from so many good ones in one offering. 
spend the day at Orchard Lake Farm and see for yours lf why the Perfect ion, Fairfaxes are popular. 
photo illustrations of animals in the sale. 


WARREN T. McCRAY, 


Wednesday, May 17, 1916 
At Orchard Lake Farm, Kentland, Indiana 
75 HEAD 75 


50 Top Females, 25 with calves; 25 Bulls—Herd Headers; 39 sons, daughters and 
granddaughters of Perfection Fairfax— 


CREAM OF THE BREED 


Hereford breeders will have an opportunity in this sale to select from a superb offering on 75 head represe nting 
are tops that have been reserved for this sale, and all offers 
that has come from Orchard 





5 bulls 





Write for it, 


REPPERT and IGLEHART, Auctioneers 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 











to he at pri- 
poe herd. The 
‘salves at foot. The offering is cer- 
Come and 
The catalog shows 









KENTLAND, INDIANA 

















SILAS iGO and H. S. ALLEN, 
| Auctioneers 








At Public Auction at the Cline Farm, 5 Miles Southwest of Harvey and 7 Miles Southeast of 


KNOXVILLE, IOWA, MAY 25, 1916 


40 Females, 23 With Calves at Foot; {3 Bulls, All Good; 53 Head, 36 of 
Them Blackbirds; Others Mostly Queen Mothers, Ericas and Barbaras 


We invite all interested in the great 


and other noted sires, ‘There are « 


wood Lad by Bell’s Eelipser ; 
dale 2d; one by Eliminator of Ballindalloch ; 
of Edward Rand Black Dale; and 


sell with calves at foot. The Lulls a 
Parties from a distance will be 


R. H. GLINE and E. H. CUMMINGS, Knoxville, lowa 


American breed of beef eattle to 
sirable offering, mostly of the popular Blackbird family, and strong in the prize winning blood of Black Woodlawn, Prince Ito, 
and five daughters and granddaughters of Black- 
Black King of Woodlawn; 
and others by the Blackbird bulls, 
The cows are bred to these Blackbird bulls and over twenty 
sale catalog, 


Rys., and at Harvey on the Wabash Ry. 


ight granddaughter 
also ten daughters and 


Black Bale, 
re all good and choicely 
met at Kafoxville, 


attend our s 


>| of Blac k W oodlaw m, 
randdaughters of 

ten by Black Shine, 
by Black Peer. 





Write for the 
Burlington and Rock laid 


bred, 
on the 


when we will sell a very useful, de- 


six by Black King of 1dine- 
Black Mate E, grandson 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 





























+ 2400 Ib Scotct h bull Eee Co 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of 7a arling 
aud 2-year-old bulls for sale by hitm—reds and roans; 


one outstanding white We also breed high class, 
rize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’ r, Estherville, lowa 


A DOZEN G oop BUSINESS 


Short-horn Bulls 


for sale. Two especially good red Scotch Vic- 
torias. We have changed our sale date from May 
{1 December 5th, and are therefore making spe- 
prices on these bulls. Address for particulars, 


W. E. ABBEY, Hawarden, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
feot-h and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 
Goods, asplendid July yearling: a Honey Flower. 
A half dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 months. 
fires, Victor of Wayside 24 and Dauntless 
Goods. The price will please as well as the bulls. 
HELD BROS. 
Piymouth Co. ° Hinton, towa 


CHOICE SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A Number of Young Bulls For Sale 


Mostly Scotch. They are the get of our superior 
berd bull, Fitz Cumberland. One ts out of 
Cumberland Countess and a ful! brother to Sac Cum 
berland. and a better bull at same age. They are 
of the Duchess of Gloster, Northern Empress and 
Secret families. Herd heading material 

E. 8S. FANNING & SONS 
Sac c County Nemaha, fowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
























breed; also anextrag 1, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bu ed by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 





Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 


and out of extra good Scotch dams 


PHILIP FUNKE, Greenfield, lowa 


SCOTCH BULL! BULLS FOR SALE 





irte y Cumberland’s Royal 2d, Max- 
m. » Victor Favorite 3d and Prowd 
Marshall, ~via ef the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender arc and Princess Royal families. 





HRoans and reds of first class type 





a 
Prices r 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 








SHOKT-HOKNS. 


For Sale—A Rich Colored Red 


Scotch Short-horn Bull 


breeder. He is 
, With good top and 


of the best of breeding, and a No. 1, 
a very rugged, thick built bul 


bottom lines, extra good style, head and horns, good 
boned; was 2 years old Jast June and weighs ove) 
i700 Ibs. If you wanta choice, all red bull, you can't 





£0 wrong on this one, as he ts priced tos 
A. & J.C. JOHNSON, ay nnville, Iowa 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 
Shorthorn Herd Bull 

Having secured Village Ordens to take his place, I 
am now offering my 4-year-old Sultan bred bull, Ex- 
celstor, at a bargain, fora ball of as good type and 
choice breeding and with as good calves tofshow. 
Also an extra good young Scotch bull for sale. 

Farm adjoins town. 
G. F. GRUSS, 


DIAMOND MEDAL 
Heads our pure Scotch herd of Short-horns, which in 
the main represent the Cumberland, Whitehall Sul- 
tan and Choice Goods strains. They are of the 
Augusta, Victoria and Secret family mostly. Young 
bulis coming on for sale. HENRY STENBERG, Elmore, Wise, 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Stred by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans, 


F, M. F. CERWINSKE, 1, lowa 
SEE FAIRDALE DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


We have Victoria, 11,498 Ibs. milk, 554 Ibs. butter; 
Beauty, 10.993 lbs. milk, 565 lbs. butter. Test Asso- 
ciation records. Young bulls for sale. 


PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falis, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 
I have ten bulle from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 
Six Scotch Short-horn bulls old enough 
for service. Write for prices. 
ANDREW STEWART, 


PIKE TIMBER Td 


ay ute” SHORT-HORNS 


is made up of the most approved Scotch breeding. 
Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
DAVENPORT & MACH, Belmend, lewa 








Greenfield, Iowa 








Rudd, lowa 








__ Rockwell City, lowa 








SHOKT. 


maa Short-horn Bulls 


nda few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 
Merry Missie Sultan: 
it bulls—great sires The latter sired Sultan 
Gioods, that sold for 85,000. Our 


HORNS. 


Sires Goods and 








100 breedit cOoWS 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class, For 
particulars, address 

BROS., Rockford, lowa 





Farm near Cartersville. 
Bates Short-horns 
Two bulls for sale—one 11 mos, and one 30 mos. old 


—both tracing to Imp. Georgiana 8th and out of Wat- 
erloo Duke 323848 Address 


J, RUSSELL CURRIER, 


BAPTON MANOR 1s offering a few extra good, 

thick, red Scotch bulls sired 
by Scotch Avon 315678 (ist at la. state fair) and from 
dams that are from imported sires and dams of the 
most popular blood lines. Our cows are very heavy 
milkers. Visit us; we can suit you. A. (. LAN. 
aia AM, Sheldon, iowa. 


Indianola, lowa 











SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “i 
1869 

Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 

number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 

JESSE BINFORD ae SONS, Marshalltown, lows Iowa 


~ MAINE VALLEY SHORT-HORNS — 


Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Becret 387130, the famous getter of blocky, early 
maturing calves. Bull calves by him for sale 
Leno H. Rollins, Central City, Iowa 

(Successor to Jordan & Dunn 





_ABERDEEN. sated Ss. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


| Am Offering 6 Registered Angus 


Ready for service. Woodlawn, Blackbird and Erica 
families represented Personal inspection invited. 


B. L. McCARVILLE, Moorland, lowa 





Williamsburg, lo lowa 















JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH ‘FARM JERSEYS | 


Is] ond per 
American bred 








We have some extra good bulls of breeding age and 
younger for sale, also a few choice cows and beifer 
calves, Can furnish grade cows and hetfers, sired 
by or bred to our herd leade rs, Eminent’s Combinte 

Uon 78240, Imp,, and Diploma’s Executor 13 34082. 

Farm yey town. Write for price list 

RMAGH JEKSEY FAKM, 
GEO. W. SECvERS. Prop. 7: Ss. WARREN, Mer. Oskaloosa, It 
eels 


HOLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEIN GALVES 


During April, May and.June I will have 40 head of 
high grade heifer calves sired by Colombo Asggle 
DeKol, and about the same number of bull, calves 
sired by Aaggle DeKol 3d Sir Kaan, They will be 
no kin, and all out of practically full-blood cows 
These calves will be well marked and around a week 
old. Will make a price on them of 815.00 each, crated, 
while they last. First draft takes them. Will accept 


orders subject only to previous sale. 
ELGIN, ILL | 
—aciaieeee 


DAVID J. WELCH, , Dept. WwW, R.z 3, 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average ove 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 yeam™ 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 
McHAY BHROS., Vaterloo, lows 

pcicieaatic 


meiiad POL ae 





PARARALS 


PLEASANT HILL FARM RED pois 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and heifer® | 
A 17 months bull is the equal of any we ever ralé 
All are by es a + our 2500 Ib, show bull. 

B.A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lows 
wii 





oie peste 


oO een 


oa 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


I am now offering at moderate prices yearitag 
Shropshire rams, sired by a first prize lowa state al 
winner. Also young Angus bulls, sired 
Black Emerald 
a. H. REED, 


Marengo, 1ows | 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on vequest. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Hures St. Chicag 
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mportant Sale of High Class Angus Cattle 


TO BE HELD AT THE GLYN MAWR FARM NEAR 


lowa City, lowa, Wednesday, May 24th 


























And the individual 
merit is in 
keeping 


No richer pedigrees 
will be found 


anywhere 


Ss a 





Inverness First Prize Herd 


63 Head—{5 Bulls, 48 Females, of Most Approved Breeding and Highest Merit 


We offer you the best from Glyn Mawr herd, which is a continuation of the unexcelled E. T. Davis Inverness herd, that won 
iable a reputation in the skilled hands of Mr. Davis. We purchased the entire Inverness herd in 1912, which, with some 
worthy additions, has continued in our hands a prolific and profitable herd. The public is now offered its first opportunity to 




















so envy 


make selections at public auction from a large number of the very best in the herd. No richer pedigrees will be found anywhere 
and the individual merit is in keeping. Forty-four head are Ericas and Blackbirds of the choicest strains, and the rest are of 
the very best strains of the Pride, Queen Mother and Lady Ida families. 


‘The fifteen bulls have been specially reserved for this great offering. If you are looking for herd headers of most attractive 
breeding do not miss this opportunity. Some are show bulls, and a champion ancestry of this country and Scotland are 
strongly represented. 


them, will make up the female offering. They are bred to the great breeding Trojan Erica bull, Elgon, or to the highly bred 
young Blackbird bull, Black Pass, a winner last year; and a number have young calves at foot. 

Write for illustrated sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and arrange to be with us sale day. Jefferson Hotel head- 
quarters for buyers. COLS. IGO, REPPERT and COOPER, Auctioneers. 


JULIUS TUDER & SONS, IOWA GITY, IOWA 


A superb lot of cows and heifers of unexcelled breeding and individual excellence, the kind that make Angus history—48 of . 
































PUBLIC SALE OF HIGH CLASS SHORT-HORNS 


AT CEDAR LAWP FARM, 3 MILES NORTH OF 


Beaman, Grundy Co., la., Wednesday, May 24 
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46 HEAD—7 BULLS, 39 FEMALES 


are invited to my second auction sale of high class Short-horns. 











rou 
favorably in breeding and individual merit with the top offerings of the season. 
hot be disappointed. 
for which 
Tange Blossom, Dalmeny Princess, Victoria, Scottish Milkmaid, Dorothy, Lavender, and other good families. A dozen of the cows and heifers will sell with 
calves at foot, and others are bred to good Scotch bulls, mostly to Orange Goods, combining the blood of the champions Choice Goods and St. Valentine. 
The bull offering includes a number of good young Scotch bulls sired by Orange Goods, Cumberland Dictator, Roan Knight 2d, Victorious Dale and Adver- 


The cattle are far better than any I have had before, and the offering will compare 
I am sure if you are looking for good cattle of choice Scotch breeding you will 
Over a dozen belong to the Cruickshank Flora family, and mostly descendants of Orange Flora, the first Short-horn cow I ever owned, and 
[ paid $310. The offering also includes about a dozen Cruickshank Barmpton Leafs that are strictly choice, and other good Scotch sorts, including the 


tiser, he by King Banff. Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Parties from a distance will find free conveyance from Beaman, on the C. & 
» W. Ry.; Grundy Center, on Rock Island Ry.; Berlin, on C. G. W. Ry., and from Union on the M. & St. L. Ry. 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer M. W. MYERS, Beaman, lowa 
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‘Union’ and ‘Balance’ 


Make Stable Tires 


United States Tires in more than name only, 
carry out the principle of ‘union’ and ‘balance’ 
which makes a great stable nation out of the 
forty-eight individual States of the Union. 


United States Tires have that ~ complete 
‘union’ between rubber aad fabric which abso- 
lutely prevents tread separation and disintegration 
under the tread. | 


They have that complete ‘balance’ "which 
gives equal wear in both the tread and _ the 
carcasss—neither is weaker nor stronger than 
the other. 








Every part of each tire helps every other § 
part to last longer—and that is the ‘union’ and 
‘balance’ which give the whole tire longer life—, 
which give the low-mileage cost for which United 
States Tires are famous. 
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There are five United States ‘Balanced’ Tires— 
a tire to meet every motoring need of price’ 
and use. Ask your dealer to show you. ~ q 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 







ChainTread 
One of thefive 


0 010 UO ny =; || 
NY 














